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INTRODUCTION 


No nation ever tried to get along without the 
help of animals. All through history, dogs, 
horses, camels, elephants, cows, oxen, sheep, 
goats, and many other useful beasts have 
proved their devotion to mankind in the em- 
ploy, and on the payroll, of governments. 

It is a fact that our Uncle Sam now owns 
and cares for animals from every quarter of 
the globe. 

In the beginning, we had to convince King 
George III that we could manage our own 
affairs. We needed horses and oxen, then, to 
help us in our struggle, and the noble horses of 
the American Revolution, and oxen for carry- 
ing baggage and supplies, were the first ani- 
mals owned by our Government. 

One of the misunderstandings with King 
George concerned domestic animals. He had 
insisted, among other injustices, that Ameri- 


can farmers should not be allowed to keep 
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sheep. King George told his family that if we 
owned sheep, we would surely spin wool and 
weave it into cloth, instead of importing all 
our wools from England, like good colonial 
children. We were obliged to show the king 
that our Mary could have a little lamb with a 
fleece as white as snow, if she chose to do so. 
We had to prove, also, that if Mary’s mother 
wished to spin yarn and knit a pair of stock- 
ings from that white fleece, it was her own | 
business. 

Having settled such questions in our own 
favor and elected General George Washington 
our first President, we began to acquire more © 
animals, 

In the United States dogs have carried our 
mails, and dog-trains have transported sup- 
plies for brave men, working for our Govern- 
ment in the far north. Cats have guarded the 
mail-sacks and post-offices from the attacks of 
mice and rats. The United States Army, the 
Navy and the Marine Corps have employed 
dogs, cats, mules, oxen, cows and horses in 
their service. Uncle Sam has required the help 
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of reindeer in the Arctic snows, and once 
thought he needed camels on our deserts. 

Would n’t John Paul Jones have been sur- 
prised, if he could have known that the time 
would come when our navy would keep cows 
near Annapolis with sailors to do the milking? 
It is the truth, that the United States Navy 
now owns a farm and runs it successfully. 

We all know that our Government turned 
Yellowstone National Park over to the wild 
creatures with the understanding that no man 
should molest them in that enchanted land. 
They, and wild creatures in other national 
parks, are Uncle Sam’s most care-free animals. 

Our Government feeds the gray squirrels in 
Washington, and our national zoo is the happy 
home of animals unnumbered. 

There was no national zoo, when the aah 
and Clark Expedition brought a grizzly bear 
as a gift for President Jefferson; and the poor 
old grizzly had to be staked out in the White 
House grounds, to be stared at and to get a 
bad reputation. In these days Uncle Sam 
would welcome a grizzly bear and provide him 
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with home surroundings and a place to take a 
bath at Rock Creek Park.. | 

Imagine how happy President Jackson 
would have been, when the King of Morocco 
sent him a lion as a gift, if he could have found 
a happy home for the King of Beasts in a na- 
tional zoo! 

President Jackson’s family at the White 
House did n’t appreciate a lion for a pet, and 
when a lady called and asked the President to 
give her that lion for the Catholic orphans, 
President Jackson was ever so kind. He said 
something like this: 

“Yes, gentle madam, you may have the lion, 
but it must be divided, half and half, between 
the Catholic and the Protestant orphans.” 

So the lion from Morocco was sold to a cir- 
cus and the money divided between the two 
Washington orphanages. This may have been 
a good thing for the orphans, but it was hard 
on the lion. | 

Uncle Sam should have rescued the four- 
footed stranger in our land from the hard life 
of an old-time circus, but he was young then 
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and had not learned as much as he knows now 
about kindness to animals. , 

In these days Uncle Sam is interested in 
every living thing, from the elephant to crea- 
tures so small they cannot be seen without a 
microscope. Not only that, but, for the good 
of us all, our Government is continually study- 
ing the ways of Mother Nature’s big family 
and how animal life affects the welfare of 
mankind. 

There are wise men in the employ of the 
United States Government, who devote their 
lives to the work of learning whatever may be 
known about animals and birds and insects, 
and their relations with the human race. And 
there are armies of scientists in the Geological 
Survey, the Biological Survey, the United 
States Signal Service and the numerous other 
departments of our Government, whose heroic, 
fascinating work from the Arctic snows to the 
tropical jungles, and from sea to sea, could not 
be accomplished without the help of animals. 

These men, in all departments of Govern- 
ment service, know enough stories about indi- 
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vidual animals that have belonged to, or 
worked for, Uncle Sam, to fill many volumes. 
However, the heroes who explore the wild re- 
gions that we may have maps and charts, and 
learn the secrets of mineral treasures and 
streams of clear water, thousands of feet under 
the earth, are usually too occupied with their 
serious business to tell Uncle Sam much about 
the personal ways of their four-footed helpers; 
though sometimes, around camp-fires and in 
home circles, they tell stories to the children. 

The courageous women, wives, widows and 
sisters of army officers, who have lived in forts 
on the old frontier, also tell fireside stories of 
beloved and unbeloved animals, once in the 
service of Uncle Sam. In the long procession 
of animals serving our Government under the 
Stars and Stripes on land and sea, no two were 
ever alike. They were, and are, individuals, 
each with ways of his own: otherwise, there 
would be no stories to tell, nor huge volumes 
of stories never recorded. 

Some of these fireside tales of Uncle Sam’s 
four-footed helpers are retold for you in this 
book. 
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I 


UNCLE SAM’S CAMELS IN THE OLD 
SOUTHWEST 


[ | eet SAM once owned a herd of 
camels in Texas and Arizona. He 
believed he needed those camels in his 

business and he did not mind who poked fun 

at the idea of bringing camels from the Sa- 
hara and Arabia to act as freight-trains and 
to carry the mails across our desert lands. 

United States Army officers who were then 
living away out West, at Fort Yuma, put the 
idea into his head, and this is how it came 
about. 

It was in the days when long trains of gold- 
seekers were flocking to California in coveréd 
wagons drawn by oxen, or mules, or horses. 


This was a slow, hard way to travel, but there 
| 3 
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were no railroads in the far West at that 
time, nor promise of railroads. Neither was 
there any proper mail-service. If an immigrant 
arrived safely in California, or Oregon, it 
might be a year before a letter telling the good 
news would be received by his friends back 
‘Kast. 

The army officers at Fort Yuma were sorry 
about this and they suggested the use of camels 
to Uncle Sam. } 

“In times of war, or in times of peace,” they 
reasoned, “camels would serve our country 
well. In war-time they could carry heavy loads, 
or field-cannon, on their backs; and soldiers, 
too. If Indians were on the warpath, the sight 
of camels on their trail would scare them out of 
their senses. 

“In times of peace,” the officers went on, 
“camels could carry the mails swiftly. But, best 
of all, think how useful camels would be to 
the farmers in the South! Suppose we write 
a letter about it and send it to Washington.” 

Accordingly, the captain of the garrison 
at Fort Yuma wrote a letter to Jefferson 
Davis, who was then our Secretary of War, 
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telling how useful camels would be on the 
great American desert. He especially men- 
tioned that the time would soon come when 
Southern farmers would gladly plough their 
fields with the help of camels and drive to 
market with their cotton behind camel-teams. 
The Southern farmers would gladly drink the 
milk of camels and weave camels’ hair into 
cloth, he said. 

After a long time the letter reached our 
Secretary of War and he told President Pierce 
and Congress all about it, because he thought 
it was a fine idea. He said he was greatly in- 
terested. Uncle Sam listened to everything 
his wise men explained about how badly camels 
were needed down in Texas and Arizona, and 
he, too, nodded his head. 

After that Uncle Sam began reading books 
about camels and how to take care of them. 
He learned that the word “camel” usually 
means the animal with two humps, while a 
dromedary has one hump. He discovered, too, 
that there are many different members of the 
camel family, used as beasts of burden in 
camel-land over-seas. He was pleased to know 
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that camels eat nearly every shrub and plant 
that grows, even thistles and prickly pears, 
and that, if necessary, they can travel from 
three to seven days without food, or water. 

The more Uncle Sam read about camels, the 
more pleased he was with the idea of introduc- 
ing them into the United States to become 
American beasts of burden and a joy to South- 
ern farmers. 

The next news surprised most of the people 
of the United States. Uncle Sam reached into 
his treasury and took out bags and bags of 
gold which he gave to an army officer. 

“Take this thirty-thousand dollars,” said 
Uncle Sam to the officer, “and buy seventy- 
five camels for use on the deserts in our South- 
west. You may bring the camels to America 
on board one of the ships of our navy, and 
land them in Texas. You will probably have to 
make two trips.” 

When they heard the news, aaa even after 
shiploads of camels had been landed in Texas, — 
the people of the United States declared that 
Uncle Sam was certainly bereft of his reason. 

“Why,” said those, who thought they knew, 
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“this camel experiment is just as crazy as it 
would be to build railroads across the deserts 
and over the Rocky Mountains!” 

They thought it was enough to make an 
army mule laugh. Until this time the only 
camels ever seen away from camel-land, were 
with circuses, or in menageries. It was not be- 
lieved possible, that a shipload of camels would 
survive the long voyage to America. 

The last advice that Uncle Sam gave his 
army and navy officers, before they sailed away 
with the bags of gold to buy the camels, was — 
something like this: : 

“Write home often and tell us how you are 
getting along!” 

So the fun began. From the very first, when 
the Americans started buying camels, laugh- 
able things happened all the time. The officers 
wrote home to the Government that the Arabs 
tried to sell them camels that were regular 
old Methuselahs, including the halt, the lame 
and the blind. | 

At last the first shipload of camels waited 
to sail from Smyrna. Some of them had one | 
hump and some had two. It was discovered 
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that some of the humps were too high to go 
under the ship’s deck. piainaee the decks had 
to be raised. 

Then the camels objected to going on board, 
ship. The officers had no way of knowing how 
Captain Noah induced his pair of camels to 
go on board the Ark, so one of them invented 
a sort of a chute. 

After that every camel, on his knees, had 
to play chute-the-chutes and thus go sliding 
into places below decks. This must have hurt 
the camels’ feelings, for they pouted and 
sulked, but otherwise it did them no harm. 

The Americans did n’t like the way camels 
were treated in their home-land, so only a few 
expert camel-drivers were hired to cross the 
ocean. The Arabs were not nearly so kind to 
their charges as the American sailors. 

On the ship every camel had his own brush 
and comb, and all were bathed and kept clean 
by the sailors. They were placed in slings so 
_ that no matter how rough the weather, there 


was no chance for them to be hurt in their clean 
beds of fresh hay. 
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One of the baby camels born at sea was 
named Uncle Sam. Before the ship landed at 
Texas, little spindle-legged Uncle Sam was 
a great pet with the sailors, although he was a 
rough youngster. 

There was a Turkish saddle-maker with the 

expedition, who amused himself by teaching 
— little Uncle Sam how to wrestle. Next thing 
the sailors knew, their pet sent them sprawling 
on the deck every time he saw a chance to sud- 
denly throw himself upon one of them and 
knock him down. Little Uncle Sam was only 
six weeks old, when he delighted in doing that 
trick. | 

They say it was a funny sight to see those 
camels, when at last they landed in Texas and 
felt the earth beneath their feet once more. 
Some of them had been seasick, but all ap- 
peared to be in good health when they arrived 
in our country. 

They were so glad to get off the ship that 
they danced and pranced and ran and capered, 
when the long voyage was over. The spoiled 
baby, Uncle Sam, kicked up his heels and al- 
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most stood on his head, he was so delighted 
with his new home. Even the Arab camel- 
drivers had all they could do to saddle the 
animals, and to remind them that they were 
beasts of burden and must straightway go to 
work, 

The ship that brought the camels to Amer- 
ica returned to Smyrna for another load, while 
Uncle Sam’s camels in the United States im- 
mediately began earning their living. Their 
first work was to tranport supplies from the 
port where they landed to Camp Verde, which 
was to be their home, and where more camels 
arrived in due time from Smyrna. 

Meantime a Texas woman had woven yarn 
from hair sheared from the first shipload of 
camels, while they were at sea. With the yarn 
she knitted a pair of socks for the President of 
the United States. 

President Pierce was pleased with his gift 
and so was our Government. In return for his 
bags and bags of gold and the use of his men 
and ship, Uncle Sam could always point with 
pride to that pair of socks. 
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As the camel experiment was otherwise a 
complete failure, that was perhaps the most 
expensive pair of socks ever woven and knit 
in the United States. 


II 


WHAT BECAME OF THE CAMELS 


brought to America did all that was ex- 

pected of them. They traveled over 
muddy roads, as well as sandy ones. They car- 
ried huge loads. One camel could carry one 
thousand pounds of grain. Two camels could 
haul a Government wagon that was usually 
drawn by six mules. 

Horses did n’t like the camels; neither did 
mules. When the queer, huge, woolly animals 
appeared in the garrison stables, the horses and 
the mules wished to know what in the world 
was coming, but they never stayed to find out. 
Away they ran, poor things, if they had to 
break down the walls to escape. Uncle Sam’s 
horses and mules had never seen camels, nor 
pictures of camels, and were terribly afraid 
of the strangers. They always ran away if 


they met a camel on the road. 
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It seemed as if nobody loved camels in this 
Land of the Free. The soldiers detested the 
care of them. They could not, and would 
not, learn how to pack loads on their backs. 
‘very day they allowed camels to run away 
to the desert and rejoiced over the uncaught. 

The first great disappointment to those who 
were interested in the camels, came when it 
was necessary to scare Indians. The major 
who had believed that camels would be of great 
use in chasing wild Indians did n’t know what 
to say. His idea was right, because the sight 
of a camel filled the Indians with such terror 
that they fled before the dreadful beasts. The 
camels themselves behaved properly; they 
could and did speed swiftly across the desert 
in pursuit of Indians and were willing to do 
so. The whole trouble was with the army offi- 
cers. It made every one of them seasick to go 
galloping and rocking over the plains on a 
camel’s back. They simply could not do it. 
Only the two expert camel-drivers from over- 
seas could perform this feat in comfort. 

One of the camel-drivers was an Arab, 
whose name was Hadji Ali. American soldiers 
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called him “‘Hi Jolly.” The other camel driver 
was “Greek George.” 

The first time Hi Jolly and Greek George 
went on a gallop after Indians with army of- 
ficers on the backs of camels, they laughed 
until their sides ached at the way the poor 
Americans behaved. 

It was not the fault of Uncle Sam’s camels, 
either, that the soldiers did not successfully 
use them for pack animals. It was the business 
of Hi Jolly and Greek George to teach the 
soldiers to put on the packs. It made them 


cross because the Americans would not learn — 


to do the work correctly. When the loads were 
not put on right, the camel’s backs became 
sore. The soldiers never did like the camels 
and spoke of them and to them in most im- 
polite language. 

Southern farmers disliked the camels, too. 
‘When their horses saw the strange beasts 
looming up on the horizon, they were too 
frightened for words. That caused accidents. 
The ranch-men’s mules felt the same way 
about the intruders in their home-land and they 
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always bolted at sight of the long-legged, 
hump-backed creatures. 

Then came the Civil War, when Uncle Sam 
was too busy to take proper care of his camels. 
Some were sold to menageries and showmen, 
and many were turned loose to care for them- 
selves, : 

The Arizona camels were taken to Drum 
Barracks near Los Angeles. Hi Jolly went, 
too, so they had an understanding friend at 
the post until, at last, nearly all of them were 
given their freedom. 

Thus it came about that for years and years 
there were camels on the great American des- 
ert, living care-free, perhaps joyful, lives. 
Many a strange story is told of the later days 
of these camels. They have figured in more 
than one thrilling tale of the old Southwest. 

Once, years after the close of the Civil War, 
a camel was captured on the desert and taken 
to Phoenix to be sold to a circus, which was 
expected to come to town. Maybe that camel 
was the baby, Uncle Sam, grown up to be an 
old-man-camel. Anyway, the captive was put 
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into an alfalfa pasture with some young mules. 

The humpy animal almost frightened the 
mules to death. They called wildly for help. 

The man, who pretended to own the foreign 
creature, then took him home and put him into 
his own back-yard. In no time at all every 
animal in the neighborhood was frantic. 'The 
neighbors sent for the police. 

The camel had to move again. That time 
his captor put him into an empty room back 
of a friend’s store. They had to cut out the 
top of the door frame, before they could get 
the camel in. 5 

There old Uncle Sam (if indeed this was 
Uncle Sam) was left with several bales of hay 
and plenty of water to drink. For a long time 
he would not eat. Finally, at the end of a week, 
that camel ate all the hay and drank all the 
water. After this big breakfast, he kicked the 
door down and departed for the desert, long 
before the circus came to town. _ 

On the road the humpy one met loaded 
horses and mules and droves of livestock. He 
frightened them nearly to death and sent them 
_ flying into the wilderness to right and to left. 
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Wreckage was scattered in the trail of that 
swift-footed “ship-of-the-desert” all the at 
from Phoenix to the mountains. 

Here is hoping the old camel had a good 
laugh when he reached his haven of refuge. 
Anyway, he never did any ploughing for a 
Southern farmer. 


Ill 
FLYING PONIES 


N Kansas once lived a boy whose name 
| was William Cody. He was a baby when 
gold was discovered in California, or 
doubtless, he would have shared the adventures 
_ of the Forty-niners. This child of the frontier 
heard tales of danger and of heroism and saw _ 
wild Indians every day of his life. 

The boy loved horses. He could never re- 
member when he learned to ride horseback. 
By the time he was twelve years old, this lad, 
who was naturally called “Bill,” was a daring 
rider, accustomed to danger and ready for any 
adventure which required courage and skill in 
the management of horses. He always listened 
eagerly when men talked over the news of the 
thrilling times in which he lived. He heard 
them talk of railroads and locomotives and be- 
lieved with them that no steam engine could 


ever cross the Rocky Mountains. 
18 
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Then, when he was about thirteen, William 
Cody learned that the Hannibal and St. Jos- 
eph Railroad Company had extended their line 
all the way to St. Joseph on the Missouri 
River. By that time there were half a million 
citizens of the United States living beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, and they were much dis- 
tressed by the time required for the exchange 
of letters between California and the Atlantic 
coast. : 

The quickest way then for the delivery of 
mail was by steamship from New York to 
Panama. There the mail was unloaded, carried 
across the Isthmus, and loaded on a ship for 
San Francisco. This required three or four 
weeks, and the return trip with mail for New 
‘York was equally slow. 

After the railroad reached St. Joseph, mail 
was carried to and from the West by stage- 
coach. But delivery of mail this way was still 
so slow, the Californians were discouraged. 

Four years before the railroad reached St. 
Joseph, a California senator traveled all the 
way to the city of Washington on horseback. 
In the Senate he told the troubles of Cali- 
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fornia with the mail-service. He said that 
Uncle Sam should give them a Pony Express 

service; and introduced a bill, which proposed a 
weekly service between St. Louis and San 
Francisco. But Uncle Sam did n’t do a thing 
about it. 

It was the California senator, however, who 
persuaded a firm of three patriotic gentlemen, 
then in the stage-coach and freighting busi- 
ness, to establish a Pony Express, for carrying 
letters nearly two thousand miles between San 
Francisco and St. Louis. All that Uncle Sam _ 
did to help this daring enterprise, was to agree 
to furnish the riders with army revolvers and 
cartridges, and to promise them the protection 
of United States troops, whenever possible. 

From the minute he heard about the Pony 
Express, Bill Cody longed to join the service 
as a rider. He longed to carry the mail on the 
back of a flying pony and go like the wind 
from station to station, through wild regions 
where hostile Indians were on the warpath, 
and where every sort of danger threatened the 
life of horse and rider. 

This boy of the frontier knew that the horses 
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that carried the mails must go, night and day, 
through blinding sunshine and terrifying bliz- 
zards, over the plains, across the deserts, swim- 
ming rivers, following mountain trails, ever 
flying, flying, flying with the precious letters. 
No danger must stop them, heat, cold, storm, 
darkness, tempest, nor hostile Indians. 

Only the swiftest, best ponies and horses in 
all the West were chosen for this work. Only 
the bravest, strongest men were accepted for 
the service. It was the fleet-footed animals, 
though, that made the venture possible, be- 
cause they were so swift they could escape 
from Indians who pursued them on the trail. 
Only one rider of the Pony Express was ever 
captured by Indians, while on duty. Even at 
that, the pony broke through a circle of savages 
and galloped on to the next station with the 
mail unharmed. 

Many of the ponies were mustangs. The 
story is told of one so wild that it sometimes 
took the blacksmith half a day to shoe him. 
The pony would n’t stand still to be shod, but 
always had to be thrown to the ground. His 
four feet had to be tied to four stakes. While 
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men sat on the animal’s head and his body, the 
blacksmith did his work. It was no fun to be 
a blacksmith in those days. 

Stations were built in the beginning about 
twenty-five miles apart, but later were placed 
nearer together. They were built of logs, stone, 
or adobe, and each station was like a little fort. 

Usually there were two men at a station to 
care for the horses. It was their duty to have 
a fresh horse saddled and bridled half an hour 
_ before time for the express rider to arrive. 
Two minutes were allowed for the rider to 
change his tired horse for a fresh one and to — 
transfer the mail from one saddle to the other. 
But the work was usually done in fifteen sec- 
onds, and the rider was on his way again. 

The station-keepers really did the most 
dangerous part of the work, because they were 
only two in number, against any band of In- 
dians that chose to attack the station. Often 
the express rider found the station-keepers 
dead, the station burned to the ground, and no 
fresh horse awaiting him. This happened so 
often in fact, that many believed the Pony 
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Express could not continue to handle the 
mails. 

However, during the sixteen months that the 
Pony Express performed its wonderful serv- 
ice, forty ponies were always flying westward 
with letters, and forty ponies were always fly- 
ing eastward with letters. Each rider usually 
rode seventy-five miles on a trip. 

The saddle-bag, in which the mail was car- 
ried, had four pockets and was so made that it 
was easily removed from one saddle and 
thrown over another. 

When in the best running order, the Pony 
Express maintained about two hundred sta- 
tions, with four hundred station men, four 
hundred and twenty horses and eighty riders. 

One April day in 1860, at St. Joseph on the 
Missouri River, a great crowd gathered to see 
the first Pony Express rider start West. He 
was a slight young man, only twenty years old, 
and his name was Johnny Frey. His horse was 
jet black. Flags were waving, the band was 
playing, and the train, carrying the mail, came 
in from the East on time. 
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Johnny Frey waited at the Pike’s Peak Liv- 
ery Stables, until the booming of a cannon 
announced the time for the start. He sprang 
into the saddle and, like a black streak, the 
horse flew to the post-office. The letter pouch 
was thrown over his saddle and away he flew 
to the waiting ferry. 

They tell us that, although the multitude 
cheered, there were those who wept, when the 
black pony dashed across the gangplank of the 
_ ferry on the Kansas side and sped on toward 
the Land of Gold. They did not know whether 
they would ever see that dashing young rider ~ 
again. — 

The “New York Herald” and a St. Louis 
paper had announced: “The letter mail must 
be delivered in San Francisco in ten days from 
the departure of the Express. The Ex- 
press passes through Forts Kearney, Laramie, 
Bridger, Salt Lake City, Camp Floyd, Carson 
City, the Washoe Silver Mines, Placerville 
and Sacramento. 

“Letters for Oregon, Washington Terri- 
tory, British Columbia, the Pacific Mexican 
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ports, Russian Possessions, Sandwich Islands, 
China, Japan and India will be mailed in San 
Francisco!” 

Glorious news, but if Johnny Frey had a 
mother on the Kansas shore, the day of the 
start, she was doubtless thinking more of 
danger than of glory, when she watched the 
black horse disappear in a cloud of dust! 

William Cody, then aged fourteen, would 

gladly have changed places that day with lucky 
Johnny Frey, aged twenty. 
_ Meantime, at the very moment when 
Johnny Frey’s black pony left St. Joseph, a 
white broncho dashed away from Sacramento 
with the eastbound mail and Harry Roff upon 
his back. The white pony had a gay send-off, 
too. Flags waved, bands played and guns were 
fired, while the people shouted themselves 
hoarse. 

Five dollars for half an ounce, was the post- 
age charged on letters carried by the Pony 
Express, until Uncle Sam_reduced the rate to 
one dollar for each half ounce. Special editions 
of newspapers were printed on the thinnest 
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of paper and mailed as letters. Only fifteen 
pounds in weight was allowed in the saddle- 
bags. 

On and on went the flying ponies toward 
the West carrying the mail over plains, 
mountains, and deserts, regardless of wind, 
or weather. 

In nine days and twenty-three hours the 
Pony Express arrived at Sacramento, where 
cheering crowds celebrated the glorious 
achievement. 'The mail was then rushed on 
board a steamer bound for San Francisco. 

It was midnight when that first mail arrived, 
but all San Francisco turned out to welcome 
it, with hilarious uproar. The fire department 
supposed the city was on fire and rushed out to 
do their duty. The firemen, too, remained to 
celebrate. A long procession of happy inhabi- 
tants escorted the mail to the post-office. 

The work of the Pony Express is acknowl- 
edged to be one of the most glorious achieve- 
ments in the history of our country. The flying 
ponies saved California to the Union during 
the Civil War. They marked the trail sh the 
first transcontinental railroad. 
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Even so, if William Cody had been your 
little brother “Bill,” you might have shivered 
with dread, instead of feeling thrilled with 
patriotic joy, when he was accepted as a rider. 

An old friend of the Cody family, who was 
head wagon-master for the firm who organ- 
ized the Pony Express, begged that the boy 
be given a trial. The frail-looking lad was 
given a temporary run in the absence of a 
regular rider. It was grief to William Cody 
when the regular rider was ready to take his 
own place again. 

. However, because the boy had this experi- 
ence, and had made his rides on time, he went 
to Fort Laramie and watched his chance. It — 
soon came. He was given a run of seventy-six 
miles between Buttes and Three Crossings, 
one of the most perilous regions in the service. 

From that time on, the flying ponies car- 
ried the boy through many an exciting adven- 
ture. At one time, because of death and 
disasters to the service, William Cody carried 
mails for three hundred and twenty-two miles 
without a rest. No other mail carrier ever had 
such a record. 
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Another time, the speed of his pony was all 
that saved him from being killed by a band of 
Sioux Indians, armed with revolvers, who tried 
to overtake and kill him. . 

On one occasion, this boy, afterward known 
as “Buffalo Bill,” had an amazing experience 
with robbers. That day there was a large sum 
of money in the mail pouch. In some way the 
fact that he would carry the currency on a 

particular run, became known to a gang of 
bandits. The boy was warned of his danger. 
That is, he knew that his route lay through a - 
region infested by the bandits, so he prepared 
for them. 

William Cody asked for an extra mail-sack. 
He stuffed all four pockets of this mail-bag 
with paper and fastened it over the saddle in 
the usual way. Then he carefully hid the mail - 
pouch which contained the letters and money 
under a saddle blanket. The boy was impressed 
with the idea that the United States mail must 
go through. 

With Uncle Sam’s revolver loaded and 
ready for business, the boy and his pony went 
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their way in the path of duty. Sure enough, 
in a lonely spot, the robbers jumped out and 
leveled their rifles at him. They told him to 
hold up his hands and commanded him to hand 
over the letter pouch. 

Afterward the boy must have laughed about 
his reply to the robbers. He assured them that 
if they took that mail pouch, they would be 
hanged for robbing the Pony Express. 

The robbers said that they knew what was 
in the mail-bag on his saddle and they intended 
to have it. If they hanged for the robbery, 
that was their business. They told the boy that 
they would rather not kill him, but, if he did n’t 
hand over that mail pouch, they would shoot 
him full of holes. Then they would have the 
money anyway. | 

However, as the boy-rider unfastened the 
bag from his saddle, he continued to scold the 
robbers for daring to hold him up. At last he 
threw the bag with all his might at the head 
of one of them. Before the bandit could pick 
up the mail-sack from the ground, the express 
rider shot the other. 
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The horse then rode over the stooping out- 
_law and away Cody flew to the next station, 
which he reached ahead of time with the mail 
that had to go through and did. 

On October 24, 1861, the first transconti- 
nental telegraph line was completed and the 
first telegraph message was wired from ocean 
to ocean. The work of the Pony Express was 
finished. The flying ponies could not carry 
messages with the swiftness of electricity, nor 
compete with lightning. 


IV 


WHEN FRISKY TOLD ON THE INDIANS 
RISKY could speak only one language 
RK and that was his own. He understood 
English and possibly Indian, but he 
spoke the language of mules, because he was 
a mule himself. One day, after he became an 
army mule, Frisky prevented an Indian mas- 
sacre, because in a loud voice he told his white 
friends that he knew Indians were on the war- 
path. 

Frisky had been nearly killed by Indians 
while he was in the postal service and that was 
why he was always afraid of them. 

For a number of years, before the days of 
railroads in the Southwest, and far from the 
route of the Pony Express, pack-mules car- 
ried the mails in saddle-bags from station to 


station through Arizona and New Mexico. 


The stations were about twenty-five miles 
) 31 
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apart and were usually merely places where 
the riders exchanged tired mules for fresh 
ones, in the continuation of their dangerous 
journeys. | 

Only brave men ever dared take these rides 
on mule-back, carrying the mails, and only 
young men were chosen for the work. Frisky’s 
rider, the day of the terrible adventure, was 
so wise in the ways of the old Southwest, that 
_ he had carried mail for a year, without having 
had a skirmish with hostile Indians. That 
morning a heavy fog had obscured the trail. 
Exactly what happened in that: fog no white — 
man ever knew, except that Indians killed 
Frisky’s rider. 

The mule escaped and carried the mail. 
safely to its destination. Soldiers, who went in 
search of the rider, found his dead body rid- 
_ dled by arrows in a mountain pass, where he 

had fallen in his fight with the Indians. 

The mule had been badly wounded by a 
flying arrow and was exhausted by his efforts 
to reach the station. Only the best of care saved 
his life. The veterinary surgeon at the fort 
knew what to do for him. The soldiers were his 
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devoted nurses. They petted the wounded 
mule and waited on him, until it is no wonder 
that he was rather spoiled. 

‘It was the men of the garrison who named 
the mule Frisky, after he recovered from his 
illness. Good care and good food soon made 
a lively mule of him and it seemed as if he had 
forgotten his narrow escape. __ 

The truth is, Frisky never forgot his ad- 
venture with the Indians. His opinion of them 
never changed, even though he did n’t choose 
to howl about his sorrows, while living at the 
army post. | 

It was not Frisky’s fault that a young lieu- 
tenant stationed there became homesick. 
Frisky had lived one year at the post at this 
time, working as a pack-mule, while the lieu- 
tenant had been there only six months. The 
young officer from the East didn’t like the 
wild ways of the Indian country and was 
thankful when he was ordered back to Wash- 
ington. Meantime, Frisky had not said one 
word about Indians to the homesick officer, 
who was only twenty-two years old, as he said 
himself, in telling the story. 
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As there were no railroads in Arizona, the 
young officer began his journey toward the 
East with a wagon-train. He rode in an army 
ambulance with the driver. and an old soldier, 
who had lived thirty years in the Indian 
country. The ambulance which led the train 
was drawn by four mules. One of the leaders | 
was the merry-hearted Frisky. 

Next in the train was a wagon carrying the 
baggage and supplies. The guard, a sergeant, 
a corporal and eight private soldiers were on 
horseback. : 

All went well the first four days of the 
journey. Then Frisky suddenly began to ‘act 
queer. He sniffed the air and stretched his 
ears into points. He trembled so that the old 
soldier was sorry for him. Poor Frisky smelled 
Indian enemies and the old soldier knew it. He 
advised a halt. 

The driver held in the mules and expected 
the young lieutenant to order him to stop 
them. However, this young man had graduated 
from West Point less than two years before 
and he did n’t believe that a mule could teach 
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him anything. Therefore he gave an order to 
drive on, and on they drove. 

There were no Indians in sight and the oe 
tenant was sure the old soldier was mistaken, 
when he insisted that Frisky was never de- 
ceived about Indians, because he could smell 
them when they were miles away. 

It was n’t long before Frisky began having 
cold chills. He trembled and trembled and — 
acted frightened almost out of his senses. At 
last, a little before noon, poor Frisky disobeyed 
his superior officers. He refused to go another 
step. Down he went on the ground, harness 
and ali, and there he roared in his own lan- 
guage, | 

“T tell you there are Indians near. I smell 
them. Indians, I tell you—and—I—won’t go 
another step. Indians, Indians!” 

_ This made the other mules nervous. They 
pricked up their ears and began to act fright- 
-ened. The horses began to prance wildly. 

The driver whipped Frisky and then he 
coaxed him, but the mule would not get up. 
(He continued to bray, “Indians, Indians, In- 
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dians! Oh, the Indians are coming, I tell 
you!” 

The old soldier understood every word that 
Frisky said; and he, too, begged the young 
lieutenant to stop and have a look at the 
country, because there certainly were Indians 
near. 

A halt was ordered and a corral was made 
of sand and branches to protect the mules and 
horses and keep them from running away. 
The men made a barricade of ambulance and 
baggage wagon for a defence and a hiding ~ 
place, that the Indians might not know there 
were only fifteen in their party. Thus prepared 
for battle they waited while, in the rear, the 
animals were growing more restless every 
minute. 

A long hour passed and not an Indian ap- 
peared. Frisky, however, still moaned and 
cried his warning. | 

At last the young lieutenant decided to 
move on. In telling the story, he said that he 
was out of patience with himself for listening 
to advice from a mule. He, therefore, sternly 
gave orders for the mules to be harnessed. 
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That command must move on without further 
delay. | 

Fortunately, before the young lieutenant 
finished his speech and before their temporary 
fort was dismantled, he saw a faraway cloud 
of dust in the road. The old soldier explained 
that Frisky’s Indians were indeed coming. 

So they: were! In a few minutes fifty 
Indians, mounted on ponies, surrounded the 
white men, and on each pony was a frightfully 
painted warrior. The yelling of the savages 
soon drowned Frisky’s laments. 

' At the beginning of the battle the boy lieu- 
tenant was suddenly wise as Frisky. He 
ordered the old soldier and the sergeant to 
take command of affairs. In that moment, he 
realized that men who had been fighting hostile 
Indians before he was born, were the ones to 
plan their defence that day. 

The fifteen men behind the barricade were 
better armed: than the Indians, or they could 
not have won a battle against fifty warriors. 
After a short, terrible fight, the Indians who 
survived the attack, gave up and galloped 
away over the hills. Not a white man, nor a 
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horse, nor a mule, was injured in the battle. 
The young lieutenant immediately gave orders 
to move on, the mules were straightway har- 
nessed, and that time Frisky behaved like a 
hero. Not once did he say “I told you so!” He 
was pleased when the men petted him and al- 
_ most wept over him in their joy. And when the 
driver urged him to go, he went happily. 

Twenty-five miles the wagon train traveled 
_ after the battle, before camp was made for the 
night. Again the men thanked Frisky for sav- 
ing them from an Indian massacre. Every man - 
in the party loved that mule, then and ever 
after. 7 

When the young lieutenant reached Wash- 
ington he bought a gold medal for the mule 
to whom he owed his life. On the medal were 
inscribed the words, “For Frisky, the wisest 
mule that ever lived.” 


V 


THE CAVALRY HORSE THAT WAS 
SOLD TO A MILKMAN 


N old cavalry horse was much sur- 
A prised one day, when he was mus- 
tered out of service. It was a fate he 
could not understand. He had lived long years 
at a Western post and had always served 
Uncle Sam faithfully. The old horse loved 
his garrison friends, because they had always 
taken good care of him. That is, he loved the 
old soldiers. Young recruits had so much to 
learn that he felt superior to them. He believed 
it beneath his dignity to take orders from 
newly enlisted men. 

Perhaps one reason why the old horse car- 
ried himself so proudly was because he had 
long been the trumpeter’s horse. Even so, the 
day came when he was sold to a milkman and 


home he went with that milkman to live. 
39 
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The old cavalry horse must have believed that 
some Officer at the fort had made a bad mistake 
and that one of his friends would soon come 
galloping over the hills to his rescue. How- 
ever, he was kind and polite to the milkman. 
He didn’t hurt his new master’s feelings by 
asking why he did n’t blow a trumpet at meal- 
time and have a little more ceremony in his 
stable. He didn’t object when he was har- 
nessed to the milk-cart, with never the sound 
of a bugle-call to make the peddling of milk 
more interesting. = 

The good old horse peddled milk like a 
gentleman. The work was easy and there were 
no young recruits to drive the milk-wagon and 
tell him when to stop and go. The old horse 
did n’t blame the milkman for the change in 
his fortunes and he was grateful for kind 
treatment. 

Then one day when the driver was jog- 
ging along delivering milk at one door and 
another, the most upsetting thing happened. 
As the old cavalry horse approached the driil- 
ground, where a troop of his garrison friends 
were drilling, he pricked up his ears and 
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stepped a bit faster. Suddenly the trumpet 
sounded the order to “Charge!” 

Instantly Uncle Sam’s old horse obeyed 
that call. He bounced the milkman off the seat 
of the cart, and then away he flew to the drill- 
ground with the milk-cans rattling behind him. 

Another minute and the old horse, milkcart 
dragging behind him, was charging with the 
cavalry troop. Milk-cans were scattered over 
the field and the old horse’s heels beat like 
drumsticks on the dashboard. 

That was a merry occasion for every one 
but the milkman. It gave the old horse some- 
thing cheerful to think about, while day by day 
in his stable, far from headquarters, he waited 
for the trumpeter he loved to come riding over 
the hills to take him home. } 


VI 


UNCLE SAM’S GREYHOUNDS AT OLD 
FORT SULLY 


NLY about half a century ago, Fort 
: () Sully in Dakota Territory, guarded 
| _ the extreme frontier. This outpost of 
the United States Army was then far from 
civilization and long miles from the nearest 
railroad. ‘The men who lived at the post were 
obliged to go to Mother Nature’s market for 
their fresh meat. | 
To help them hunt for their living, Uncle 
Sam maintained at the fort one of the finest 
packs of greyhounds ever gathered on the 
American continent. There were from sixty 
to seventy hounds in the pack. As the country 
was filled with wild game, and the hounds were 
used for coursing jack rabbits and antelope, 
there was always an abundant supply of fresh 
meat and good sport at Fort Sully. 
42 | 
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One summer an English nobleman visited 
the post. He was so courteously entertained by 
General Stanley, then in command, and had 
enjoyed such a delightful time on hunting trips 
in the American wilds, that he was deeply 
grateful. After he went home, he sent back 
across the Atlantic a gift of his own choosing 
for General Stanley and the officers at Fort 
Sully. This gift was one of the fleetest grey- 
hounds that ever lived. General Stanley named 
him “Given.” 

The General’s son was a baby at the time, 
but he has never forgotten this dog. He says 
that Given could run like the wind. When the 
men went hunting with greyhounds, fleet- 
footed Given always ran far ahead of the pack. 

To this day, those who were little boys then 
and knew the dog, still talk of his wonderful 
speed and strength. Given behaved as if he be- 
lieved the garrison might starve without his 
services. ‘That one dog is known to have se- 
cured forty antelope by himself. 

Those were the days when settlers in cov- 
ered wagons were pushing into the West in 
search of new homes. The garrison at Fort 
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Sully kept peace with the Indians and made it 
possible for the wagon-trains to travel through 
the land of the warlike Sioux and to make 
homes in Dakota Territory. 

Given helped in the settlement of our coun- 
try, because he was one of Uncle Sam’s best 
hunters and did his share in making it possible 
for the garrison at Fort Sully to live on the 
frontier. 

‘No such devotion to duty is required of - 
- greyhounds in the United States to-day be- 
cause the frontier has long ago vanished from - 
our broad land. ) 

Given died in the service. One day, when he 
had grown old, he was hunting antelope as 
usual, The good dog ran too fast and too far, 
and his faithful heart suddenly stopped beat- 
ing. Those who loved him hope that Given fol- 
lowed the good Indians to the Happy Hunt- 
ing Grounds. They hope that his name may be 
honorably remembered as leader of the famous 
greyhound pack, on the roll of Uncle Sam’s 
animal heroes of the long ago. 


VIT | 


UNCLE SAM’S BUFFALOES 


NLY about fifty years ago, there were 
() still millions and millions of wild 
buffaloes living in our country. There 
were such great herds of these huge animals 
roaming over the Western plains, that they 
sometimes stopped railroad trains and even 
threw them off the track. Before the days of 
railroads, buffaloes used to dash through the 
wagon-trains and upset all the house-keeping 
affairs of the immigrants, who were on their 
way to California, or Oregon. And of course 
they frightened the traveling children. 

The prairies were alive with great herds of 
grazing, restless, traveling buffaloes. They 
furnished the long-ago Indians with almost 
everything they needed. 

Indians had the buffalo to thank for their 


meat, their houses, their fuel, their clothing and 
45 
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their outfits for war. Their saddles and stir- 
rups and halters were made of buffalo skins. 
They even used the buffalo’s stomach for a 
cooking-dish. Indian chiefs and medicine men 
decorated their heads with buffalo horns, thus 
adding great interest to their appearance on 
dress occasions. 

When the white men came, the buffaloes 
went. The herds were killed for their fur robes 
and almost completely wiped out. Not a wild 
buffalo would be alive to-day, if Uncle Sam 
had not reached out his long arm and stopped _ 
the slaughter. Our Government stepped in and 
saved the lives of all buffaloes still living in 
‘Yellowstone Park, when it was discovered that 
the strange beasts were rarely to be seen, where 
multitudes once blackened the plains. | 

Long-ago Indians used to hunt the buffalo 
with bows and arrows and lances, and never 
wasted any part of the animal. White men 
hunted the buffalo with fire-arms and usually 
took only the hide. The Indians soon became _ 
merely robe-hunters, too, because they liked 
the whiskey the fur-traders gave them in ex- 
change for the furs. 
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One time in the region of the Yellowstone, 
at a season of the year when the fur was of no 
value, a band of five or six hundred Sioux In- 
dians came into a fur company’s fort with four- 
teen hundred fresh buffalo tongues, which they 
exchanged for a few gallons of whiskey. The 
white men in the fort were well supplied with 
meat, both fresh and dried, but because the In- 
dians knew that buffalo tongues were con- 
sidered a great delicacy, they had killed, in 
that one day, fourteen hundred buffaloes, for 
their tongues alone. It was a wicked thing 
those Indians did; indeed, they knew it was a 
sin to waste buffalo meat and skins and horns. 
George Catlin, the artist, tells about this 
slaughter in one of his books. He was at the 
fort when it happened. . 

These same Indians had been taught from 
their babyhood that the Great Spirit gave the 
buffalo to the red men for their use, but not to 
be killed needlessly. 

It is believed that, at one time, there were 
thirteen million buffaloes roaming over the 
prairie lands of our country, from the borders 
of Mexico to the Hudson Bay region. 
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For this reason Uncle Sam could scarcely 
believe his ears, when he was told that there 
were only about twenty-five buffaloes left in 
‘Yellowstone Park. It was Captain John 
Pitcher of the United States Army, who told 
him that, and as the officer knew what he was 
talking about, Uncle Sam was obliged to listen 
and to believe the shocking news. The robe- 
hunters were immediately ordered not to shoot 
-any more of the animals, and Congress set 
aside money for the care of the few buffaloes 
that were left. : 

Now in Yellowstone National Park there is 
a large herd of American buffaloes, properly 
called “‘bison,” living in peace and comfort in 
their ancestral home. In other Government 
parks and reservations and in the national zoo, 
Uncle Sam’s buffaloes are increasing in num- 
bers every year. 

George Catlin once had eight or nine buf- 
falo calves as pets. He was a famous painter 
of Indians, the artist who went alone beyond 
the Rocky Mountains that he might paint the 
pictures, which are now in our National Mu- 
seum at Washington. These portraits and pic- 
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tures show how the Indians looked and lived 
before the coming of white men. 

George Catlin also lived in the fur ‘lee 
forts in the West and accompanied detach- 
ments of the United States Army through un- 
explored wilds. He not only knew how many 
tribes of Indians lived, but he also understood 
the ways of bison. He liked the Indians and 
he called the bison a noble animal. 

It seems that catching buffalo calves for pets 
was common in the West, before there were 
railroads across the continent. After a stam- 
pede, calves were often separated from their 
_ mothers and left behind. There was no chance 
_ to hide on the boundless prairie, but Mr. Cat- 
lin says the calves would find a clump of short 
grass, or a bunch of wild sage, and there try to 
hide themselves. 

He used to see them drop on their knees 
and push their noses under the grass, or sage. 
Then, he says, “they will stand for hours with 
their eyes shut, imagining themselves securely 
hid, whilst they are standing up quite straight 
upon their hind feet, and can easily be seen at 
several miles distance.” 
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Mr. Catlin said further, “It is a familiar 
amusement for us, accustomed to these scenes, 
to retreat back over the ground where we have 
just escorted the herd, and approach these 
little trembling things, which stubbornly main- 
tain their positions, with their noses pushed un- 
der the grass, and their eyes strained upon us, 
as we dismount from our horses and are pass- 
ing around them. From this fixed position 
they are sure not to move until hands are laid 
upon them, and then for the shins of a novice, 
we can extend our sympathy; or if he can pre- - 
serve the skin on his bones from the furious 
buttings of its head, we know how to congratu- 
late him on his signal success and good luck. 
In these desperate struggles, for a moment, the 
little thing is conquered, and makes no further 
resistance. And I have often, in concurrence 
with a known custom of the country, held my 


hands over the eyes of the calf and breathed a 


few strong breaths into its nostrils; after which 
I have, with my hunting companions, rode 
several miles into our encampment with the 
little prisoner busily following the heels of my 
horse the whole way, as closely and as affec- 
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tionately as its instinct would attach it to the 
company of its dam. This is one of the most 
extraordinary things that I have met with in 
the habits of this wild country.” 

It is no longer possible for any one to take 
a buffalo-baby captive in this entertaining © 
fashion. If a buffalo calf should be left an 
orphan in a national park, or the federal zoo, 
he would n’t need to hide his head under a 
sage-bush, because Uncle Sam takes care of 
his own buffalo babies without help from 
strangers. 


Vill 


- THE REINDEER 


about when he chose reindeer for his 

rapid trips, because it is said that rein- 
deer never walk and do not seem to know how. 
_ They travel three times as fast as the dogs that 
carry the mails in the Arctic, and are swifter - 
than horses. They go straight ahead, up hill 
and down dale, regardless of what may be in 
the way. 

So far as Uncle Sam is concerned, however, 
the reindeer had to be introduced to him by the 
good missionary, Dr. Sheldon Jackson, before 
he even noticed that there were reindeer in the 
Arctic Circle, the other side of the North Pole 
fence. And it was a long time after that, be- 
fore our Uncle Sam became a reindeer farmer. 

To begin at the beginning, Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson was a famous missionary before he 


went to Alaska, exactly ten years after we 
52 
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_ bought that great country from Russia in the 
year 1867. For forty years of home missionary 
work, he had traveled on horseback and on 
foot over the mountains and across trackless 
plains, facing storms, wading through icy 
streams, fighting his way through blizzards 
and fearing nothing. He had narrow escapes 
from forest fires and from Indians on the war- 
path. Five different times, stage robbers had 
held pistols at his head. 

When Dr. Jackson began his missionary 
work in Alaska, he realized that he must do 
more than preach. Alaska needed schools. Ac- 
cordingly, Dr. Jackson traveled to Washing- 
ton to tell the Government what was necessary. 
It was then that he received his appointment 
as Government Agent of Education and re- 
turned with teachers and money and materials 
for building schoolhouses and churches. Thus 
he became the founder of the public school sys- 
tem of Alaska. 

In those days no one was interested in 
Alaska except missionaries and the men who 
_went into the northern seas for sealskins. 

- For many years Dr. Jackson labored as a 
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missionary and Government agent in the far 
North. In the year 1890, he saw that sad days 
were ahead for the natives of Alaska, unless 
something could be done to save them from 
starvation. The scarcity of food was caused 
by the white men, who had hunted the walrus 
and the seals and the whales, until those that 
still lived had been driven far out to sea, where 
the natives could not easily follow them. Cari- 
bou had been almost exterminated. These ani- 
mals had always furnished the people of 
Alaska with food and clothing and with every- © 
thing necessary for their lives. 

When Dr. Jackson began wondering what 
could be done to save the inhabitants of Alaska 
from famine, he thought of importing reindeer 
’ from Siberia. Across the Bering Straits there 
was no danger of famine, because reindeer 
herds lived there. The people of Siberia ate 
reindeer meat, dressed in reindeer skins, drank 
reindeer milk and used the reindeer as beasts 
of burden. They loved their reindeer and made 
pets of them. | 

Reindeer cost nothing to keep. During the 
summer, they eat grass and weeds, leaves and 
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willow shoots. In winter they thrive on 
reindeer-moss, which they dig for themselves 
from under the snow. | 

Thanks to the reindeer herds, the Siberians 
were prosperous and happy. Accordingly, Dr. 
Jackson, who cared for the starving bodies as 
well as the souls of his people, made another 
journey to Washington in their behalf. This 
time he asked Uncle Sam for money with 
which to buy reindeer herds for Alaska, and to 
pay herders from Lapland to teach the Alas- 
kans how to care for reindeer. 

At first Dr. Jackson was laughed at, hen 
he talked about reindeer for Alaska. His idea 
was spoken of as a fad and all sorts of fun was 
made of it. 

However, Uncle Sam ey reindeer from — 
Siberia and the experiment was a success in 
every way. 

Although Dr. Jackson had all sorts of trials 
and discouragements, and experiences funny 
and tragic, he lived long enough to see his be- 
- loved Alaskan people happy and prosperous, 
because they owned herds of reindeer. 

In his letters to the authorities at Washing- 
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ton, the good missionary, as United States 
agent, tells about the way he started the Alas- 
kans as reindeer herders. He explains that the 
natives were apprenticed at: first and given the 
care of Uncle Sam’s reindeer, until in time 
they earned and paid for the beginnings of 
their own herds. 

Since then, Alaskan reindeer have carried 
the mails in the winter through vast wilder- 
nesses of snow, enduring hardships impossible 
_ for any other animal. The fact that there were 
herds of reindeer in Alaska has saved the lives 
of Americans more than once. | 

If the reindeer in Alaska were never steeds 
of Santa Claus, at least they have proved bet- 
ter than Christmas gifts to the people of the 
far North, and it is not surprising to learn that 
two of Uncle Sam’s first reindeer were named 
Donder and Blitzen. 

Perhaps the reason Santa Claus chose to 
drive in a sleigh is because he knows that it is 
a hard matter to ride on the back of a reindeer. 
Even a Laplander, or an Eskimo, has troubles 
of his own in learning to ride reindeer-back. 
He cannot do it without falling off many 
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times. The reason is because one must sit on 
the reindeer’s shoulders; and the little saddle, 
they tell us, is fastened on by nothing but a 
strap. 

White men unintentionally robbed the Es- 
kimo of the whale, the walrus and the caribou. 
Uncle Sam has intentionally given them, in- 
stead, the great blessing of the reindeer. 


IX 


REINDEER TEAMS THAT SAVED 
LIVES OF OUR SOLDIERS 


HE Arctic winter once surprised 
American soldiers, who had been sent 
into Alaska by the War Department 

to build a telegraph line between Unalakleet 
and Kaltag on the Yukon River. Suddenly 
down came whirling mountains of snow, ac- 
companied by bitter cold. Storm after storm 
swept in from the north with ever increasing 
fury. 

There were one hundred and ten officers and 
enlisted men in the construction camp, who 
soon found themselves cut off from the world. 
At first, when they were obliged to stop work, 
they were not alarmed, but every man in the 
camp soon realized that the terrible Arctic 
winter had come to stay and had caught them 
unprepared. Their supplies began to give out 
and the time came when the Americans looked 


starvation in the face. 
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The men could not reach a place of safety, 
because their mules could not travel in the deep 
snow. Even when the soldiers shoveled trails 
for the mules, the poor animals were unable to 
endure the terrible blizzards. The icy snow cut 
their legs and the winds took their breath, until 
they could not struggle on. 

_ Every man with the expedition would surely 
have perished, if this had happened before 
there were reindeer in Alaska. The starving 
men remembered the reindeer and never lost 
hope. They knew that the General in com- 
mand of the Military Department of Alaska 
would not forget their plight, and would surely 
send reindeer to their rescue. If only they were 
not too late! 

Those troops were not forgotten. The super- 
intendent of the Reindeer Station sent thirty- 
five reindeer, drivers and sleds to the relief of 
the snowbound men, when he received a re- 
quest from the commanding general to do so. 

Kighteen miles west of Kaldag the rescuers 
found the construction party, where they had 
been obliged to make their last camp, because 
the mules could go no farther. The soldiers 
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and their equipment were quickly loaded on 
the sleds and away sped the reindeer fifty 
miles over the deep snow to a spot where a new 
camp was made in a sheltered place near Old 
Woman’s Mountain. 

When the happy men were all settled com- 
fortably in camp, away sped the reindeer teams 
to Saint Michael for a stock of provisions and 
telegraphic supplies. 

Uncle Sam’s reindeer seemed to think they 
were having a jolly good time in the wind and 
snow. After they returned with provisions, 
they stayed all winter with the troops in their 
camp near Old Woman’s Mountain. They re- 
remained to be of service when their help was 
required. 

Part of the winter the reindeer worked at 
drawing telegraph poles from the woods. But 
most of the time they dug moss to eat from un- 
der the snow, and enjoyed the howling tem- 
pests. 

Meantime, fathers in that camp in Alaska, 
wrote letters home to their little far-away 
boys and girls, telling all about Uncle Sam’s 
good reindeer that saved their lives. | 


».< 


DOGS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 
SIGNAL SERVICE IN ALASKA 


HE officers of the United States Signal 
Corps, who built the telegraph line 


from Valdez to Saint Michael, had to 
learn to manage dog-teams when they reached 
Alaska. One of these gentlemen told me about 
his own dog-team. 

During the building of the line, the men en- 
dured frightful hardships in that region of ter- 
rific blizzards, when the temperature was com- 
monly fifty-six degrees below zero, and often 
went down to eighty below, with the snow piled 
high as the tops of the telegraph poles. 

Dogs were used for carrying supplies, after 
it was found that horses and mules were help- 
less in the deep snows off the coast. The thin 
legs and heavy bodies of horses made it im- 
possible for them to travel through such heavy 


seas of snow. At every step they sank down 
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into the drifts and there they stayed, until res- 
cued. Mules, too, were useless. Even dogs had 
such trouble in freshly fallen snow, that they 
were often piloted by a man on snow-shoes. 
The man went ahead and broke the trail, as he 
walked. 

The leading dog of every team had to wear 
a jingle-bell. Old Moose was the name of the 
leader of our dog team. Behind him were eight 
others, harnessed in four pairs, like all dogs in 
_ the service. They were driven. by the words, 
“Haw!” “Gee!” “Mush!” and “Whoa!” 
The sleds they pulled were long and narrow. — 
They were only eighteen inches wide, but were 
eight feet long. After the sleds were packed 
and everything lashed in, they were so securely 
covered with canvas that the loads could 
not be lost, no matter how many times the sleds 
might be upset, or turned over and over. Such 
accidents were sure to happen many times a 
day. 

When dog teams met on the trail, there was 
always trouble. The trails were narrow and 
the dogs usually fought. If a man stepped 
off the trail, or was pushed off, without snow- 
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shoes on, he went almost up to his neck in the 
snow. , 

- Dog mushers always know that somebody, 
or some animal, is coming when their teams 
prick up their ears, stick up their tails and 
begin to run down the trail. It is not always, 
though, that another team is coming. Often 
the dogs scent bear, or reindeer. 

A. fight means that the dogs, harnesses and 
loads, will quickly be in a tangle, and that 
men, as well as dogs, may be hurt, before 
the teams can be separated and the sleds 
straightened and ready to travel on. Therefore, 
when the dogs begin pricking up their ears and 
running faster, the drivers look for trouble. 

After a number of bad experiences, the offi- 
cer whose leading dog was old Moose, put his 
wits to work to avoid head-on collisions with 
other teams. | 

Good, faithful old Moose was a slow thinker. 
Therefore the day came when he met with a 

great surprise on his travels. From far along 
_ the trail came the scent of dogs. Another team 
was coming. Moose pricked up his ears, stuck 
up his tail and began to run like the wind. He 
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prepared for a big fight and led his team, fast 
as they could fly, toward the battle. 

Just as Moose reached the on-coming team 
and was about to start the scrimmage to put 
those strange dogs where they belonged, he 
heard two words shouted in his ear: 

““Gee, Moose! Gee, Moose!” 

Without stopping to think, old Moose 
obeyed the order and turned to the right. Next 
he knew, he and his eight followers were speed- 
_ ing past the team they had intended to have a 

fight with. } 

~The next order was “Mush, Moose, mush!” 

_ That meant “Go—get up!” Without stop- 
ping to think, old Moose obeyed that order and 
when his slow thoughts began to work, he knew 
that he had lost a perfect chance for a fight. 
The other team was also sadly disappointed. 

After that, there was never a chance for old 
Moose to get into a head-on fight with a pass- 
ing team. Always, when he was suddenly told 
to “Gee!” he turned instantly to the right from 
force of habit and thus passed the coming team. 
so suddenly he had no chance to cause he 
driver trouble. 
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There was a great difference in the dogs of 
the team led by old Moose. Some of them were 
the Huskies of the far North that never bark, 
never wag their tails and have no affection for 
any one. When they sleep, they curl up with 
their noses under their tails to keep warm. 
Others, like “Tommy,” were half-American; 
and barked,. wagged their tails and loved their 
master, as dogs do in the United States. 

None of the dogs were polite at dinner-time. 
They had to be chained in separate places to 
keep them from fighting, and each had a sepa- 
rate dish for his food. 

They were fed once a day. They were given 
rice or cornmeal to eat, with tallow, or sugar- 
cured bacon in it. Rice was boiled only half an 
hour, but the cornmeal had to be boiled two 
hours, or the dogs would be sick. Sometimes 
the men added dried salmon to the dogs’ 
food. 

When dinner was ready, their steaming ra- 
tions had to be cooled, or the dogs burned their 
mouths, because they ate so fast. It was bad 
for them to eat snow, as it cut their mouths. 
Therefore, the men had to cut holes in the ice 
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to get water for them, if there was no other 
water within reach. 

Dogs that were part American liked to be 
petted, and a little encouragement made them 
travel faster. They liked to be told that they 
were “good boys!” 

Once a young soldier with the Signal Corps 
was training some dogs in Alaska and overdid 
the talking business. He talked gently to his 
dogs, and, first thing he knew, they came back 
and piled into the sled with him. 

All the dogs used ‘to sit down and look sadly — 
at the men as if the loads were too heavy, but 
let no one pity them. The loads were never too 
heavy. 

The telegraph line from Valdez to Saint 
Michael was abandoned long ago, but the dogs 
that helped to build it, should be remembered 
because they served our Uncle Sam faithfully. 


XI 


BALTO, THE DOG THAT SAVED 
NOME’S CHILDREN 


B ves was a dog of the United States 


Postal Service in far-off Alaska who, 
one black morning in Nome, stepped 
into the world’s Story-Book of Shining Deeds. 
That picture-book opened wide and took him 
in forever. 

It was mid-winter and an epidemic of diph- 
theria had broken out in Nome. They called 
it the “Black Death” up there. The disease 
carried off, not only the children, but their fa- 
thers and mothers. Whole families were swept 
away in that reign of terror. 

_ If the disease could not be stopped in Nome, 
it was likely. to spread over all the territory 
of which Nome was the center; to the east one 
thousand miles, and north even as far as the 
Arctic Ocean. In this region there lived eleven 


thousand people. To care for them there was 
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but one doctor and his little band of nurses. 
They were in Nome and belonged to the 
United States Public Health Service. 

Far away in the United States there was a 
cure for diphtheria. The doctor sent a frantic 
appeal for help. A twenty-pound package of 
the precious serum for fighting diphtheria, 
would save the children, the families at Nome, 
and all the surrounding territory from the 

Black Death. 

Immediately the serum was rushed toward 
Nome. Every hour’s delay meant more and _ 
more deaths; and every hour the plague spread 
from house to house, until the one doctor and 
his nurses were almost powerless in their fight 
against suffering and bitter sorrow. 

Without loss of time the railroad carried the 
package of serum to Nenana, the end of the 
line. Steam transportation could take it no 
farther. Dog-teams must continue the Journey 
six hundred and sixty-five miles by trail to 
Nome. Never before that time had the journey 
from Nenana to Nome been made in less than 
nine days. The heroic drivers of the dog-teams 
risked their lives by taking cross-cuts, never 
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attempted in such weather before. They rushed 
the serum to Nome in five and one-half days. 

This could not have been done, but for the 
glorious deed of the dog, Balto, in the last 
sixty miles of the dash for Nome. Balto found 
his way through the darkness, over trackless 
ice, in a blizzard with the temperature fifty de- 
_ grees below zero, after his driver had lost all 
sense of direction and was lost. 

Early in the morning following the dread- 
ful night, Balto arrived at Nome with his team, 
his driver and the serum, and thus saved hun- 
dreds and hundreds of human lives. 

However, but for the work of other heroic 
dog-teams and their drivers, big black Balto 
would not have had his chance to put his great 
intelligence to the supreme test. 

Here are the names of the drivers in that 
great relay race with the diphtheria at Nome: 
Leonard Sapalla, Gunnar Kasson, Titus 
Nicolai, Eskimo Pete Olsen, John Folger, Jim 
Kalland, Tom Green and Bill Shannon—all 
heroes. 

It was Leonard Sapalla, who chose to cross 
the entrance to Norton Bay, instead of follow- 
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ing the long shore-line around the bay. He had 
twenty dogs. Togo and Scotty were his 
leaders. Of Scotty, one of his friends said, 
“He knows what you want, before you do!” 

They warned Sapalla not to try the short- 
cut across the bay, because a hurricane was 
raging and the ice was breaking up and drift- 
ing out to sea. Even so, he thought of the long 
bay stretching up into the land, with a shore- 
line requiring days to travel, while children 
- were dying at Nome. He remembered the chil- 
dren whose lives might be saved, if only the 
precious serum could reach them in time. . 

The man and his dogs crossed the bay in 
that frightful storm, with Scotty and Togo in 
the lead. He admitted to the next driver, 
Charlie Olsen, who took the package of serum, 
that he had a bad trip across the bay. 


At a village called Bluff, Charlie Olsen 


found Gunnar Kasson with his dog-team, 
headed by Balto, the best lead-dog in Alaska, 
waiting for him. It was so cold then and the 
wind was blowing so hard that the men feared 
the serum might freeze. They took it into a 
cabin to warm it and there Gunnar Kasson 
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Balto and his master 
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waited, hoping the wind would go down. In- 
stead, it blew faster and the cold grew more 
intense. 

After two hours of waiting, when the wind 
blew faster than the men had ever known it to 
blow before, and the temperature had gone 
down to twenty-eight below zero, Kasson de- — 
cided that it was useless to wait any longer. 

The dogs were hitched and he started, hop- 
ing to reach Safety, thirty-four miles away, 
before the trails were too deeply buried un- 
der the snow, which was coming down fast. 
It was then ten o’clock on Sunday night. The 
man was dressed in sealskins from top to toe, 
but the wind was blowing so hard it went 
through the fur. 

At Safety a relay would be waiting to carry 
the serum from there, the twenty-one miles to 
Nome. (That man, however, sent word to 
Nome that the wind was blowing eighty miles 
an hour and the snow was coming down in 
such heavy, whirling drifts that no man, or 
dog, could keep the trail.) 

On Balto struggled through the drifts with 
Gunnar Kasson. Six hundred feet up the Top- 
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kok Hill, he and the other dogs climbed in the 
storm, and then down the other side in the aw- 
ful wind, to a spot where for six miles the 
traveling was hard in any weather. That night, 
in the storm and darkness, it was a place of 
terror. The driver could not see his dogs, not 
even the one nearest to him. He could hardly 
see his hand before his face. Then he knew 
that he was lost. He could not even guess 
_ where he was. 7 

Twenty-two miles from Bluff, there was a _ 
station called Solomon. There a message was 
waiting for Balto’s driver, warning him to 
wait until the storm was over. The night was 
so cold and the storm was so terrible, it was 
believed that man and dogs would surely per- 
ish in the blizzard, if they attempted to go on. 

Long before the sled reached Solomon, 
Balto was in charge of the expedition. He 
alone knew in what direction to continue the 
frightful journey. The dog scented the trail 
on the windswept ice and traveled on and on 
regardless of darkness, cold, and blinding 
snow. 

Balto knew no reason for stopping at Sol- 
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omon and his driver did n’t even know when he 
passed the place. Thus they missed the mes- 
sage from Nome and accomplished the impos- 
sible. On and on they went in the face of the 
worst wind that Balto’s driver ever knew. - 

Many times the sled tipped over and spilled 
everything in the soft snow. Again and again 
the man straightened the sled and begged 
Balto to go on through the blackness, where no 
human being could have found the way. 

At last the trail turned, so that the wind was 
behind the travelers, and helped them, instead 
of hindering. Then, when the dogs reached 
Safety, the wind went down. 

The little house at Safety was dark, so in- 
stead of awakening his relay and wasting time, 
the man and dog-team with the serum flew by. 

It was twenty-one miles from Safety to 
Nome and the trail along the sea was heavy 
with drifted snow. By this time, though, it was 
no longer so dark and the man could see the 
trail. At thirty-six minutes past five o’clock of 
the wild dark morning, the half frozen man 
and dogs arrived at Nome with the life-saving 
serum. 
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No wonder the driver almost wept, as he 
knelt in the snow and began pulling slivers of 
ice from Balto’s torn and bleeding feet. No 
wonder the wide world echoed thankfulness 
for what Balto had done. It was Balto alone 
who had known the trail that awful night, and 
so carried the serum safely through to suffer- 
ing Nome. 

There was sorrow throughout the world 

-when the rumor spread that Balto was dead 
from cold and exposure. 

However, the noble dog lived and still lives. 
Perhaps if he could talk English, he would 
merely repeat the words he has heard over 
and over in Alaska from the brave men who 
work for the Government and do their duty 
through sunshine and tempest, and who say, 
“Tt is all in the day’s work for Uncle Sam.” 
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UNCLE SAM’S FUR SEALS OF THE 
- PRIBILOF ISLANDS 


United States bought Alaska with the 

Pribilof Islands from Russia for about 
seven million dollars. On the Pribilof Islands 
in the heart of Bering Sea, was a great herd 
of seals. 

There are three herds now in the North 
Pacific. One herd lives every summer on Rob- 
ben Island in the Sea of Okhotsk. Japan takes 
care of them. Another herd, found on the Com- 
mander Islands, is looked after by Russia. 

The seals of the Pribilof Islands are man- 
aged by Uncle Sam and they have paid back 
to the United States as much money as the 
price paid for all Alaska. 

Our fur seals are not only wonderful swim- 


mers, but they can walk on land, nearly as 
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[: the year 1867, as we all know, the 
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well as any sailor. That is why they are some- 
times called “‘sea-bears,” and sometimes “sea- 
lions.” The baby seals are called “pups,” be- 
cause they behave so much like puppies and 
are full of play and mischief. 

The three summer homes of the fur seals 
were discovered by Russian navigators long 
ago. Bering Sea was named after one of these 
early navigators. About two hundred years 
ago, when Bering was returning home with a 
sick crew, he made a landing on the Com- 
mander Islands, which were named in his © 
honor. 

‘There winter overtook the navigators and 
there Bering died. A naturalist was with the 
crew and he took the commander’s place, 
when spring made it possible to start for home. 

Before he sailed home, the seals came, thou- 
sands and thousands of them, to their own 
islands. All winter they had lived far out at 
sea and never before had any one known 
where the fur seals had their home. This, then, 
was a great discovery. 

About forty years later another navigator, 
named Pribilof, came sailing through Bering 
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Sea and discovered the islands which bear his 
name. : 
Not a human being was living on the islands 
when Admiral Pribilof came sailing over the 
seas and surprised the seals. The people liv- 
ing there at present are descendants of Rus- 
sians and Indians, who made settlements on 
the islands, when Russia went into the seal- 
skin business. There are now among them an 
American Government Agent, a doctor, a 
school-teacher and a few others. 

There are herds of our reindeer on the 
Pribilofs, and foxes and sea-bird rookeries, but 
the wonder of the world are the beaches, where 
thousands and thousands of seals live every 
summer. 

Those who have been there tell us that the 
rocky places where the seals live, are very 
noisy; the old seals have fights, the mother 
seals call to their children, and the youngsters 
answer in high-pitched voices. The babies are 
probably explaining that they will be there in 
a minute! 

They tell us that baby seals are always roll- 
ing about the rocks, bumping into each other, 
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and having tugs of war, and all sorts of fun. 
If a man steps into their kindergarten circle 
and stops to speak to the children, they pull 
and tug at his trousers and coat-tails, as if they 
were so many frolicsome puppies. 

A. seal mother sometimes swims away from 
home for a day or two, and yet is able to find 
her one and only baby on the beach when she | 
returns. How she can pick her baby out from 
the thousands on the beaches is more than any 
one knows, but she does, and straightway 
nurses the hungry little fellow. 

All the seal pups have to learn to vedaee 
and swim before the summer is over, so they, 
too, can go in November with the others, to 
live all winter in the deep sea. 

Of course, as we all know, there was once 
all sorts of trouble about the killing of the 
fur seals at sea, by those who had no right to 
do so, and thousands of dollars have been spent 
in trying to protect the seals. 

Now there is a treaty in force between the 
United States, Great Britain, Russia and 
Japan which has settled these troubled ques- 
tions. 
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In these days there are believed to be nearly 
one million seals, belonging to Uncle Sam, at 
home in summer on the Pribilof Islands, or 
swimming the cold seas in winter-time. 


XIil 


UNCLE SAM’S TWO CAPTIVE BABY 
SEALS 


Ll NCLE SAM owns the fur bearing 

seals in Bering Sea, and because of 

that fact, you could not keep a baby 
seal, even if his mother gave him to you. 

One July day in 1909, when a United States 
revenue cutter was stationed at St. Paul’s 
Island in Bering Sea, one of the sailors cap- 
tured two baby seals, only a few weeks old. He 
took them on board ship and cared for them 
tenderly. He fed them mush with a spoon and 
milk from a bottle. 

Those little seals did not seem to miss their 
mother and the wide sea, at all. They behaved 
like proper bottle-babies and paddled around 
in the small tank provided for them, without 
asking for a bigger playground. 

As days passed, the little seals grew and 
thrived and became great pets. They were four 
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months old when they were brought to the 
Atlantic coast. They were little fellows, even 
then, but strong and lively. The managers of 
the New York Aquarium offered to pay the 
sailor five thousand dollars, if he would sell 
his pets. 

“They are not mine,” the sailor answered. 
“They belong to the United States Govern- 
ment.” 

The sailor was right, so the little seals found 
a home at Washington in the Fisheries Build- 
ing. Uncle Sam was glad to provide a big 
swimming pool for his captive baby seals, and 
paid back to the sailor all the money it had cost 
him to take care of them. There was a time 
when you might have visited them. 

They soon became big seals and used to 
swim and splash in their comfortable-sized 
tank, from dawn until sunset. On the wire 
fence enclosing their tank was a card, telling 
that these were the only fur bearing seals ever 
reared in captivity. 

It was great fun to watch them turning over 
and over, swimming straight ahead, then back- 
ing up and churning the water, until you could 
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not tell which was the big seal and which was 
the little one. They were both good-sized, but 
the brother seal was much larger than the little ~ 
sister seal. They scratched their backs and their 
tummies with their flippers, and washed and 
scrubbed their faces, until those who watched 
often laughed aloud. 

The truth was that the seals were making — 
their toilet. They were combing their fur. 
There were little saws, like combs, on the edges 
of their flippers, and after eating, the seals 
always “dressed up.” It seems this has been a 
custom in the fur seal family for hundreds and 
hundreds of years, back in Alaskan waters. 
But who taught these young seals, far from all 
their family, how to wash their faces and keep 
their fur in order? 

Uncle Sam provided seventy-five pounds of 
fish every day for the two seals to eat. The 
heads were cut off and the fish were cleaned, 
that the swimming pool might be kept in good 
condition. They ate more in winter than in 
summer. 

It cost Uncle Sam fifteen hundred dollars a 
year to feed this pair of captive seals. 
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Although the baby seals began life in salt 
water, they were put into fresh water when 
they reached Washington, and did not seem 
to notice the difference. Perhaps in their own 
language they inquired for salt, but the ab- 
sence of it did them no harm. 

Curiously enough, the seals were never 
properly named. The man who fed them, called 
them “Boy” and “Girl.” He was the only man 
who was on strictly friendly terms with them. 
They were extremely intelligent animals, but 
their dispositions were not perfect. 

Long, long ago, back in Bering Sea, the an- 
cestors of the two seals had laid down the rule 
that all members of the family must go to bed 
early, if they wished to be strong. 'That is why 
“Boy” and “Girl” used to climb out of the 
water every night at eight o’clock, or earlier, 
and go to bed. Their bed was a big: flat stone 
and there those two precious little ones cuddled 
down and slept until morning. 


XIV 


OUR GOVERNMENT MULES 


LL who know anything about Uncle 
A Sam’s mules have heard that a pack- 
train of these faithful servants once 
passed in review before Lord Kitchener, when 
he visited West Point. Lord Kitchener was 
taken to the corral to see how baggage may be © 
carried in the United States Army. An order 
was given to the chief packer of the mule-train 
to load the animals ready for a march. Four- 
teen minutes later fifty-four mules stood ready 
to travel with an amazing load of ammunition 
and supplies on their fifty-four backs. 

Lord Kitchener was astonished, as well as 
delighted, by the performance. He said it was 
the most rapid and best drilled transportation 
manceuver he had ever seen, and that it could 
not be equaled anywhere in the world. 

Uncle Sam’s mules had reason to be thank- 


ful for the care and training that made this 
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praise possible from such a man for, of course, 
Lord Kitchener knew what he was talking 
about. If the mules were proud, so much the 
better. Government mules have not always en- 
joyed the best reputation. 

This particular train of mules was the first 
ever known at West Point. They were taken 
to the United States Military’ Academy, that 
the cadets might learn all about the care and 
management of mules. Even now, mules are 
the only animals that can be depended upon 
to transport supplies over trackless wastes and 
mountain trails, where wagons cannot go, nor 
anything on wheels. 

In the old days, when the United States 
Army traveled into the wilderness, the officers 
had to hire cow-boys to manage the supply 
trains, and so were entirely at their mercy. 
That was why Uncle Sam sent sixty-four 
mules to West Point to get acquainted with 
their superior officers. 

These four-footed servants had already seen 
_service in Cuba and were ready any day to 
start for the plains, or for Alaska, if need be. 
They came originally from the State of Mis- 
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souri which sends the best mules ever known 
to all parts of the world. 

Just outside of Kansas City is a big mule 
farm. The managers of this establishment buy 
young mules from three to seven years old and 
then give them the best of care and training, 
until they are ready for the market. 

One reason why mules are so valuable is be- 
cause they need neither guide, nor driver. A 
bell-mare leads them. She has a bell strapped 
round her neck and where that bell goes, the 
mules go, too. 

The man at the head of the big mule farm 
once said, “You could lead a procession of 
two hundred mules with an old gray mare; 
they would follow her all day, especially if she 
had a bell on her. And if the mare went into 
the water over her head, the mules would go 
right in, too.” | 

This man sells thousands and thousands of 
mules to the Government every year, and so is 
well acquainted with them. He continued, “The 
mule is the nicest dumb brute there is. Why, 
I could put one hundred mules into a New 
‘York street with only three men to handle 
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them and they would n’t interfere with traffi 
at all.” 

Cared for kindly and treated right, Uncle 
Sam’s mules are said to be patient, gentle, and 
willing to do their master’s bidding. Fifty-four 
of their number at West Point were regular 
pack mules and ten were for riding. The pack 
mules carry everything needed for the army 
when on a march—ammunition, food, medical 
supplies and everything necessary for making 
camp. 

In the corral at West Point the men were 
originally taught by Western cow-boys. They 
learned how to pack two hundred and eighty 
pounds of luggage on the back of each mule, 
so that it could not slip nor loosen. The cadets 
were also taught the ways of mules and just 
what is considered mule etiquette during the 
ceremony. 

Once a day the cadets and the mules go 
through the loading drill, which accounts for 
their ability to astonish Lord Kitchener. 

West Point cadets go camping at regular 
intervals, with the mules to carry their camp- 
ing outfit and provisions. In the summer they 
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travel over rough roads and up steep moun- 
‘tain ways, learning how to meet difficulties and 
emergencies, and to know about the manage- 
ment of Uncle Sam’s mules. 

Pack mules and riding mules have been 
regularly in the service of the United States 
Army, ever since gold was discovered in Cal- 
ifornia. Doubtless these sure-footed friends of 
the army will continue to transport supplies 
over mountains and into places where motor 
trucks can never reach, nor airships unload 
their cargoes. 


XV 


SHINDY—A CHARACTER SKETCH 


country in the long ago service of the 
Geological Survey. His name was bor- 
rowed from the Indians and was the Navajo 
word for “devil.” It is true that Shindy had 
unlovely ways; however, in the discharge of 
his duties, that same Shindy was a model for 
all of Uncle Sam’s animal family. When on 
duty, he never failed to do exactly right. 
The Geological Survey was then working 
in the vicinity of the Grand Cajion and 
Shindy’s business was to carry the delicate in- 
struments needed by the surveyors in their 
work. The instruments were carefully packed 
on his back in the pack saddle. 
Every morning Shindy started from camp 
with the axe-men, and the chain-men and the 
various instrument-men, to go with them over 


the trackless mountains and through forests 
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and thickets, to carry the precious instruments. 

Often the axe-men had to cut down trees to 
make a trail in the wild country, where white 
men had never gone before; and nearly always 
the surveyors were obliged to make their way 
through narrow, tangled places, where the 
traveling was bad. | 

The reason they all loved Shindy was be- 
cause that intelligent animal was never known 
to break, or scratch, an instrument. Shindy 
used to measure the distance between trees 
with his eyes, to be sure that he could go be- 
tween them without harm to his load. Then he 
would choose exactly the way to step through 
safely. Often, with his big ears bent forward, 
the mule used to stand still, to study the path 
ahead that he might see exactly where to place 
his feet and thus avoid even jarring the del- 
icate instruments he carried. 

One time, when following a narrow Indian 
Trail, the men reached a sheer wall. There the 
trail ended against a solid mountain of rock. 
The leader of the party crossed a narrow 
mountain stream and made a new trail, and 
the train continued the journey. 
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The man in charge of the instruments 
walked ahead of Shindy. He studied the 
stream, until he found a place so narrow that, 
by careful management, he could step over. 
He found a rock on which he could put one 
foot, and another projecting rock across the 
stream, on which he could put the other foot. 

He stepped over safely, but it was a long — 
step for a man and he was a bit worried about 
Shindy. It did n’t seem possible that the mule 
could make that crossing without harm to the 
load on his back. 

However, Shindy had been watching every 
move the man made. With his ears bent for- 
ward, the mule watched the man place his right 
foot on one projecting rock and carefully 
place his other foot on the nearest rock across 
the stream. 

So Shindy lifted his front right foot and put 
it on the first rock in exact imitation of the man. 
Then he reached the other front foot carefully 
across the stream and placed it firmly on the 
opposite rock. He used exactly the same steps 
that the man had done. The next minute 
Shindy, too, had crossed the stream in safety, 
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without so much as bumping the instruments 
on his back. 

A mule as intelligent as that doubtless un- 
derstood the words of praise spoken to him by 
the man, who had watched his marvelous per- 
formance. 

Sometimes Shindy was not brought down 
into the camp with the other mules. Occasion- 
ally, he used to be left on the mountains all 
night with the instruments carefully stowed 
away in a safe place near him. 

The men in the cafion below never had to 
worry for fear he might have wandered away. 
All night long Shindy used to sing to them 
from his lofty stage. He lifted his voice in Joy- 
ful solos up there in the mountains, and the 
men had to listen, because he brayed so loud 
they could n’t sleep. 

No one cares now how much, nor how long, 
Shindy used to sing, because, considering the 
value of his services to Uncle Sam by day, he 
had a right to sing by moonlight, away up 
there in the mountains of the Navajo country. 


XVI 


A PENSION FOR MEXIQUE AN ARMY 
MULE 


Barracks near Mobile, Alabama, a 

big, white-haired old mule, whose name 
was Mexique. He was a Government mule and 
had been in the service of our country for more 
than forty years, when an order came from 
Washington that was enough to make any 
mule faint dead away. 

Perhaps kind friends were careful not to 
speak of the calamity where Mexique might 
overhear their indignant remarks, because he 
did not lose his cheerfulness for a single 
minute. Perhaps the old mule had not heard 
any one mention that republics are sometimes 
ungrateful. 

The soldiers of the garrison often used to 
tell strangers that Mexique was left at Mount 


Vernon Barracks when General Jackson’s 
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army camped there in 1819 or 1820. Accord- 
ing to tradition, he was a sorrel mule then. 
Now he was white with age. Anyway, his long 
life had been passed in the service of the 
United States Army and the venerable old 
mule had hosts of friends. He was allowed 
the freedom of the post in his old age, although 
he was given light work now and then, that he 
might earn his salt. Usually, though, he wan- 
dered at will and enjoyed his life. 

Finally a sad day came for old Mexique. An 


order was received from Washington that all ~ 


unserviceable animals at Mount Vernon Bar- 
racks must be sold to the highest bidder. That 
news meant that Mexique must be turned over 
to strangers, who would care nothing for him, 
except to make him work to the limit of his 
failing strength. 

The officers at the post determined to save 
Mexique from so sad a fate. They promised to 
buy him themselves, if Uncle Sam would agree 
to feed the faithful old creature. 

Accordingly the Commandant at the post 
wrote to the War Department at Washington. 
This letter was written by Mexique’s friend, to 
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General Sherman, who was then commander 
of the Army. 

General Sherman jaa that Uncle Sam 
ought to take care of a good mule like that in 
his old age, a mule that had served his country 
for forty years. He sent the letter on to Robert 
A. Lincoln, who was then Secretary of War. 

Besides, General Sherman had heard of 
Mexique and his doings, before; so he, too, 
wrote a letter to the Secretary of War. In the 
letter he wrote: “I have seen that mule... . 
The Quartermaster’s Department will be 
chargeable with ingratitude, if that mule is 
sold, or the maintenance of it is thrown on the 
charitable officers of the post. I advise that he 
be kept in the Department, fed and maintained 
till death. I think the mule was at Fort 
Morgan, Mobile Point, when I was there in 
1842.” 

Nevertheless, because Uncle Sam’s business 
usually moves slowly, poor old Mexique was 
sold the day of the auction as “‘worthless, con- 
demned Government property.” 

It is hard to know just how well a mule un- 
derstands a language he has heard all his life, 
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but the chances are that Mexique never knew, 
nor felt disgraced by the doings of that day. 

The army officers, who were his loving 
friends, were so determined that the faithful 
animal should not suffer in his old age, that 
they bought him. They petted Mexique and 
told him not to worry; he was a good old mule 
and they would take care of him. 

After Mexique was thus mustered out of 
service, a delayed order came from Washing- 
ton, which said, “Let this mule be well kept 
and cared for at the public expense as long as 
he lives.” 

The order should have reached Mount 
Vernon Barracks before the sale. But even so, 
Mexique and his friends were thankful for the 
pension and glad that Uncle Sam would not 
desert a faithful servant in his old age, even 
though he was only a Government mule. 

Thanks to the good care he received, Mex- 
ique lived three years to enjoy his pension. 
When he died in 1886, he was more than 
fifty years old, which is a great age for a mule. 
The famous Irish mule that traveled twice a 
day for forty-five years to deliver milk in Tip- 
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perary, was fifty-two years old when he died. 

It is believed that Mexique lived fifty-three 
years. Anyway, he is our oldest American 
mule, whether or not he made the world’s 
record for old age. 


XVII 


AN INFANTRY MULE IN PANAMA 


} | OT long ago an army mule met with a 
terrible adventure in Panama. He ran 
away from camp in disobedience to 

orders and suffered unusual consequences. He 

thus acquired a name, in addition to his num- 
ber, and is now known as “Jungle.” 

Many a time the mule must have heard the 
men say that “the infantry is the backbone of 
the army.” Doubtless he learned, also, that an 
infantry regiment requires almost as many 
animals in its service as the mounted troops. 

Jungle must have known the duties of in- 
fantry mules; that the draft mules draw the 
wagons for the supply of the regiment, the 
rolling kitchens for serving meals in camp, and 
the medical wagons, which provide means of 
medical treatment for the enlisted men. Draft 
mules also haul the big guns and ammunition 


carts. 
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In tropical countries like Panama and the 
Philippine Islands, the various weapons are 
transported by pack mules. This is necessary 
because of the absence of roads. 

Jungle is an intelligent, well trained mule of 
the Mounted Detachment, Forty-second In- 
fantry. He understands all that Uncle Sam 
has a right to expect of an army mule, so 
there was not much excuse for his disobe- 
dience. 

Early one morning, the men of the Mounted 
Detachment left Camp Gaillard, their home in 
the Canal Zone to take part in combined army 
and navy manceuvers. The Mounted De- 
_tachment—one officer and twenty-one men 
mounted on mules—was to take up its posi- 
tion as part of the defending forces of the 
Panama Canal. 

All went well with Jungle and his twenty 
mule companions for three days. They went on 
long marches with their men and did all that 
could be expected of mules, during three days 
of the manceuver. 

The third evening, the men camped near a 
jungle trail ready to travel on at a moment’s 
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notice. The mules were tied in the rear, await- 
ing further orders. 7 

Whether Jungle was the first to suggest 
running away or not, is unknown. It may be 
that he was out of patience with so much 
marching and so many unusual performances, 
or that he objected to standing after dark, 
saddled and ready for another march. Any- 
way, he ran away and took two other mules 
- with him. : | 

Men were immediately sent after the run- 
away mules and two were soon caught. Jungle, 
however, could not be found. 

Every day for weeks the soldiers searched 
for the unfortunate animal. Then the natives 
in the vicinity were told that one of Uncle 
Sam’s mules had strayed and they scoured the 
country, but no sign of the runaway was found. 
At last the mule was given up. 

If the men at Camp Gaillard had known 
where their poor mule was all this time, and 
starving at that, they could not have eaten a 
bite, until they had gone to his rescue. As an 
Infantry officer tells the story: 

“On April fifteenth, 1926, a month and 
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seventeen days after the mule was lost, a na- 
tive hunter came to camp and reported finding 
a mule in a hole in the jungle. We saddled up 
and accompanied him to the place. There in a 
hole about ten feet deep, fifteen feet wide and 
thirty feet long, on top of a hill, in thick 
jungle, about three miles from where we lost 
him, was our mule. 

“He was still fully equipped with a saddle 
on and bit in his mouth. He was terribly eaten 
by ticks, covered with sores, and run down to 
nothing but skin and bones. One eye was swol- 
len, and his right hock was swollen and raw. 
with an infection. 

“He evidently had gone into the hole for 
water, then could not get out due to the steep 
banks, though places where he had tried to 
escape but failed, were noticeable. 

“We cut a path for him and led him home. 
The veterinary was called and examined him. 
Though he'was a sight to look at, on examina- 
tion he proved to be sound, and did not regis- 
ter any temperature. 

“The man to whom he was assigned was de- 
tailed on special duty to care for him. We 
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made him a gunnysack blanket for flies, 
treated his wounds, fed and watered him, and 
grazed him on the tenderest grass. When I 
left the Canal Zone, at the end of May, 1926, 
he was well enough to kick when he was dis- 
pleased; and I have heard since that he is now 
back on duty, as healthy as any of his other 
twenty tough mates.” 

Thus, because he lived for forty-seven days 
without food or water, one army mule has won 
fame and a name of his own on the records at 
Washington. As long as he lives, Jungle will 
probably remember that strict obedience to 
orders is the duty of army mules, as well as 
men. If so, he will set all infantry mules a ite 
example. 


XVIII 


ABOUT SWIPES THE LITTLE FAWN 
OF NICARAGUA 


HEN our Government decided 
that ships must sail from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Ocean without 


the long voyage round Cape Horn, Uncle Sam 
built the Panama Canal, First he put on his 
spectacles and studied the map. The map told 
him that there might be a better place than 
Panama for the canal. Nicaragua was not so 
far south and it looked extremely interesting 
from a distance. 

Accordingly, back in the Eighteen Nineties, 
a group of men were sent to look over Nica- 
ragua and to survey the land, with the idea of 
finding out whether there might be a better 
place than the isthmus for a short cut between 
the ocean that Columbus knew and the one 
that surprised Balboa. 


The surveyors found Nicaragua a land of 
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dense jungles, where monkeys lived and par- 
rots and other wild folks unnumbered. When 
the surveyors first arrived and made their 
camp in the jungle, they learned something 
about a tropical night that had not been men- 
tioned in their school geographies. 

Their first night in camp was never forgot- 
ten, because soon after sunset a wild creature, 
with a voice like a foghorn, began saying ter- 
rible things in his own language. The mem- 
bers of his family yelled back blood-curdling 
replies from the depths of the jungle. 

The Americans in the tents were alarmed. 
They believed that wild animals were about to 
break into their camp. One of the surveyors 
was a boy about eighteen years old. He con- . 
fessed afterwards that he sat up all that night 
with a gun in his hands, that he might defend 
himself against the beast he expected to en- 
counter any minute. The geographies had 
said nothing about lions, or tigers, in Central 
America, but the boy was sure that lions and 
tigers were roaming about the camp. 

However, the surveyors soon learned that 
the worst thing about the beast that had robbed 
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them of sleep, was a voice. He was a harmless, 
howling monkey. 

One day when the boy of the party was 
walking through the jungle, he found a pretty 
fawn. No mother deer was at hand to protect 
her little one from enemies. Knowing that the 
fawn would no doubt be killed by one of the 
other wild creatures, the young man chased 
and caught him. 

The little fellow was so young that he still 
wore white spots. He was a pretty baby with 
big brown eyes. The young man tied a piece of 
twine around the fawn’s neck and led him into 
camp. The little animal was not afraid of the 
men, even at first, but allowed them to pet him, 
as if he had always belonged to their family. 

He was hungry, but he did n’t know enough 
to eat grass, nor to lap milk. The men di- 
luted condensed milk and put a rag into it. 
The little fawn sucked the rag and soon felt 
perfectly .at home. In a few days he had 
learned to drink milk from a bowl. 

The fawn was not in the least afraid of the 
howling monkeys and did not care how loud 
they sang. When the man told him that, if he 
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lived with them, he must understand that he 
belonged to Uncle Sam, because they were 
working for the United States Government, 
their new pet made no objection. He was 
named Swipes and adopted by the surveyors as 
one of Uncle Sam’s animals. 

He soon became so tame that he was allowed 
his freedom. Swipes followed his friends about, 
developing a wonderful appetite as he trav- 
eled. He ate everything he could find, from 
_ paper to soap. He was particularly fond of 
shoe-laces and shoes. 

Strange as it may seem, Swipes seemed to 
like castor-oil better than anything he ever 
tasted. As time passed Uncle Sam began won- 
dering why his surveyors in Nicaragua kept 
ordering more and more castor-oil. Every time 
they sent for supplies they asked for castor- 
oil. At last Uncle Sam asked what they were 
doing with it and why they needed such big 
doses. 'The answer was promptly sent to Wash- 
ington. Every day the men had to walk 
through streams and marshy ground, so they 
greased their shoes with castor-oil to keep out 
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the water. Swipes licked off the oil every time 
he had a chance. 

The little fawn was a quiet pet and always 
walked about without making a sound. He 
liked to wander at night and never wakened 
the men when he poked his way into their tents, 
looking for their shoes to chew. Men who were 
kept awake by the howling monkeys often 
caught him at his tricks. Many a morning 
there was a great fuss in camp with every man 
looking for one or two shoes which Swipes had 
dragged from the tent and licked and chewed. 

‘Even so, they all loved Swipes. He kept 
them from feeling too homesick. 

When camp was moved for the first time, 
the surveyors feared that they had lost Swipes 
forever. They moved in ox-carts, hired from — 
the natives. The carts were clumsy things with 
solid wooden wheels, three feet in diameter, 
and traveled so slowly it was an all day job to 
move the camp a few miles. 

Now it happened that every native who 
helped move the camp, brought his dog along. 
When Swipes saw and heard the dogs, he ran 
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away for a visit with the monkeys and parrots 
in the depths of the jungle. Not once all that 
day did the Americans have a glimpse of their 
pet. 

At night, when camp was made and every- — 
thing had settled down, in came Swipes as 
friendly as ever. You may be sure he received 
a royal welcome. 

After that, every time the camp was moved, 
when the natives appeared with their dogs, 
Swipes disappeared. When the dogs were gone 
and the new camp looked like home once more, - 
back would come Swipes in time for dinner. 

Those surveyors spoiled the fawn. They fed 
him at the table. When they were eating their 
dinner, first one and then another would feel 
a poke in his back, and there would be Swipes 
waiting for a morsel, looking wistfully at them 
with his great brown eyes. 

Finally the time came when the work was 
finished and the men were ready to return to 
the United States. They loved their pet too 
well to take him away from his native jungle, 
so they gave him to a white man who lived 
there. 
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This white man had become fond of the deer 
and promised to treat him like one of the 
family, castor-oil and all. This was good for- 
tune for Uncle Sam’s little fawn of Nicaragua, 
who did n’t care where we built our canal be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. 


XIX 


THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
AND THE PANAMA CANAL 


HE Bureau of Animal Industry, as 
perhaps you know, is one of the impor- 
tant divisions of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. But, as you may not 
_know, the fact that ships are to-day passing | 
through the Panama Canal is because the 
Bureau of Animal Industry once made a great 
discovery which has benefited the world. 

This discovery led to the war on that dread- 
ful mosquito that drove the French from the 
Isthmus. It was that mosquito army, as we 
now understand, that hindered the completion 
of the Panama Canal, and not lack of en- 
gineering skill, nor lack of courage. 

Those mosquitos killed thousands and thou- 
sands of men by spreading yellow fever. A 
mosquito would first bite a patient ill with 


fever, and then go straight from the sick man 
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and bite a man in health. The mosquito car- 
ried the yellow-fever germ from one to the 
other and thus spread the disease, until the 
task of digging the canal in that plague- 
stricken region seemed hopeless. There were 
no mosquito nettings used in those days, and 
the swarms of flies and mosquitos could fit? 
themselves to anybody! 

The French, of course, did n’t know abut 
the secret methods of their unsuspected enemy. 
They never understood from what foe they 
fled, leaving their tools and machinery behind 
them. No wonder the French could not cure 
yellow-fever when they did not know what 
caused it. No wonder they could not build the 
canal! 

Meantime, in our Southern:states the cattle 
had long been afflicted with a disease known as 
Texas-fever. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try at Washington decided that relief must 
be found for the suffering cattle. It was his 
business to keep all the domestic animals in 
the United States as thrifty and healthy as 
possible. He, therefore, told resourceful inves- 
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tigators in his department to find out the cause 
of Texas-fever. 

They did it. A staff of scientists in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, after the most 
patient, untiring work, discovered that a par- 
asite called a tick, carried the disease, after a 
fashion of its own, from sick cattle to those in 
health. Nothing like this had ever been heard 
of before. 

It is a long, long story about the discovery 
and eradication of the cattle tick and the con- 
tinual fight against it. But it was this achieve- — 
ment which led to the discovery that many ter- 
rible diseases are carried by insects; and finally 
proved that a mosquito was the carrier of 
yellow-fever. Not long after, Uncle Sam did 
as his leading scientists advised, and made war 
on the mosquito. 

That old enemy has no chance to bite un- 
suspecting victims in the Canal Zone to-day; 
and the Isthmus of Panama, once so terrible, 
has become one of the healthiest spots on earth. 

Uncle Sam has published a little book on 
purpose for children who live in the South, 
telling how cattle ticks make their cows ill and 
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make them stop giving good milk. In this book 
children are told about the medicinal baths for 
cattle that kill the ticks and keep the animals 
well. The time is coming when there will be no 
ticks left and better cattle can be raised in the 
South. 

Our United States Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry is working to make cattle healthy and 
productive, so that they will provide good 
milk and wholesome meat. 

Domestic animals in the United States were 
not so lucky in the long ago as they are now. 
In these days the Bureau of Animal Industry 
knows how to care for horses and cattle, goats 
and sheep. This knowledge is for the benefit of 
American farmers. 

The very pigs, big mother ones and all, are 
spotlessly clean at Uncle Sam’s Experiment 
Farm in Maryland. They ought never to put 
on airs, but just be thankful to the Bureau of 
Animal Industry by whose advice they are 
kept so clean and in such perfect health. 

If this Bureau should ever have a birthday 
party there would be over forty candles blaz- 
ing on the cake. None of us could hope to be 
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invited to such a party, because there are about 
four thousand members in the Bureau’s own 
family. All these men and women are working 
for public welfare through the betterment of 
our domestic animals. 

Uncle Sam wishes the horses of the country 
to be sturdy and healthy. He wishes the cows 
and the goats to give better milk, the sheep to 
grow better wool, and the pigs are requested 
to provide better ham and bacon. 

Before we had a Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try our cattle and our swine were kept out of © 
Europe. They might go sailing over the ocean 
but they could not land in Europe. Those 
foreign countries claimed that our animals 
were not in perfect condition. 

Farmers kept writing to. Congress and 
the Department of Agriculture, asking what 
Uncle Sam was going to do about it. 

Therefore Congress established the new bu- 
reau under the management of the Department 
of Agriculture, Soon after that, Great Britain 
and countries in continental Europe opened 
their ports and admitted our cattle, pigs, and 
meats. | 
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The foot-and-mouth disease has been eradi- 
cated every time the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try has found it trying to get a start in our 
land and livestock plagues from foreign coun- 
tries have not been allowed to land on our 
shores. 

Always, everywhere, the Bureau seeks to 
cure all animal diseases under the Stars and 
Stripes, and to be best friend and adviser .to 
farmers and ranchmen. 

Every home in our entire country has rea- 
son to be thankful to the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry for everyday blessings that we accept 
without a thought of gratitude. 


XX 


UNCLE SAM’S USEFUL LITTLE 
ANIMALS 


what Uncle Sam says about them in one 
of his interesting books, they might be 
- surprised. Now what would a fox think, if he 


| F foxes and skunks and weasels could read 


could read these words, “The fox, from its oc- _ 


casional misdeeds, is looked upon by the ma- 
jority of mankind as a deep-dyed villain that 
devotes its entire life to robbery and derives 
all its forage from the chicken-yard, or duck- 
pen. As a matter of fact, even in localities 
where foxes are abundant, it is comparatively 
rare that poultry is destroyed by them. 

“On all well-regulated farms, chickens are 
housed at night and the fox necessarily turns 
his attention to field mice, rabbits, ground 
squirrels and insects, such as grasshoppers, 
crickets and May beetles, to the great benefit 


of the farmer. Although it is true that the 
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fox destroys a considerable number of birds, 
yet a ruffled grouse has been known to rear 
its young within one hundred feet of a fox den, 
and the tracks of the young birds have re- 
peatedly been seen on the fresh earth before 
the entrance. Among the food brought to the 
young of this litter and left outside were rab- 
bits, mice and a half-grown wood-chuck, but 
no birds of any kind.” 

As for skunks, here is one of Uncle Sam’s 
skunk stories: “The skunk,” says our Uncle 
Sam, ‘“‘is another chicken-thief which renders 
important service by destroying immense num- 
bers of mice, white' grubs, grasshoppers, cut- 
worms, hornets, wasps and other noxious 
forms. Although it prefers this kind of food, 
like the opossum it will eat almost any animal 
matter and also at times certain wild fruits and 
berries. It is said to be fond also of eggs, and 
young chickens. But the writer has known a 
mother skunk to make her nest and rear her 
young in the inner walls of a chicken-yard, 
and neither egg nor fowl was molested.” 

Uncle Sam also wishes us to think about 
these facts: “The following,” he tells us, “will 
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illustrate the close relations that divers forms 
of animal life bear to one another and demon- 
strates how easily the natural balance may be 
upset. An extensive marsh bordering a lake 
in northern New York formed a suitable home 
for numerous ducks, rails, snapping turtles, 
frogs and other aquatic life. The turtles de- 
posited their eggs in abundance in the sand of 
the old beach. | 

“These delicacies attracted the attention of 
_ the neighborhood skunks and their nightly 
feasts so reduced the total output of eggs that _ 
only a small percentage of the young survived 
to reach the protective shelter of the marsh. 

“As time went on, conditions changed. 
Skunk fur became fashionable and com- 
manded a good price. The country boy, ever 
on the alert for an opportunity to add to his 
pocket money, sallied forth and captured the 
luckless fur-bearer whenever found, so that 
within a comparatively short time the skunks 
almost wholly disappeared. 

“When this check on their increase was re- 
moved, the snapping turtles hatched in great 
numbers and scrambled off in all directions 
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into the marsh. When their numbers had been 
properly controlled by the destruction of a 
large proportion of their eggs, their food sup- 
ply was adequate. But when they had in- 
creased many-fold, the supply proved insuf- 
ficient. 

“Finally, through force of circumstances, 
the turtles added ducklings to their fare, until 
the few ducks that refused to leave the marsh 
paid the penalty of their persistency by rarely 
bringing to maturity more than one or two 
young. : 

“It is not surprising that this great aggre- 
gation of turtles, containing the essential of 
delicious soup, should have attracted the at- 
tention of the agents of the market men and 
the restaurant keepers. 

“The final chapter, the readjustment of con- 
ditions, may be briefly told. The marsh became 
a scene of great activity, where men and boys 
caught the voracious chelonians, and bags, 
boxes and barrels of them were shipped away. 
There was also a depreciation in the value of 
skunk skins, with a corresponding loss of in- 
terest on the part of the trapper, so the 
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progeny of the surviving skunks congregated 
at the old beach and devoured the eggs of the 
turtles that had enjoyed a brief period of pros- 
perity. The brood of ducks now remained un- 
molested and attracted other breeding birds, 
with the result that the old marsh reverted to 
its original populous condition.” 

Would n’t the weasels be surprised, if they 
knew that Uncle Sam insists that they are of 
great use to our country, because they eat 
meadow-mice and such pests that destroy 
orchards and vineyards and gardens? 

Of course, Uncle Sam admits that some 
weasels do kill chickens, but there are weasels 
that do not. 

Minks are valuable because of their fur. But 
while they are wearing their own fur coats, 
they are often of great service to Uncle Sam, 
because they eat muskrats. Muskrats burrow 
into embankments around mill-dams, canals 
and dikes, and so do great damage by causing 
dangerous overflows. The mink is a great 
meadow-mouse hunter, too. 
~ Uncle Sam has a kind word for badgers, be- 
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cause they eat ground squirrels, gophers and 
insects. Raccoons, too, are useful little animals 
down South, because they eat crayfish that de- 
stroy crops. 

- There is n’t as much room for all these little 
animals to live in, as there used to be, and that 
is why, in spite of all Uncle Sam can do, there 
are more insects than there were, when the 
Pilgrim Fathers cultivated their gardens in the 
good old Colony days. 


XXI 


BEAR MASCOT ON THE UNITED STATES 
SHIP “CALIFORNIA” 


HEN a new battleship of the 
United States Navy was named 
“California,” the people of the 


State sent a bear cub as the ship’s mascot. The 
little fellow was an amusing pet and a de- 
light to the sailors. As he grew older and big- 
ger the lively bear made life on board ship 
more interesting every day. 

As time passed, he became far too rough and 
cuffed the men in the rudest fashion. One of 
his final accomplishments ended the bear’s 
days as a mascot. He had learned the trick of 
climbing up through the manhole in the lit- 
tle platform, known as the “top,” two-thirds 
of the way up the ship’s mast. The bear 
gained the “top” by climbing up the rope lad- 
ders. 


On reaching the “top,” the bear used. to lie 
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down and watch the manhole. The minute a 
sailor’s head appeared, out would go a strong 
brown paw, and off into the sea the sailor’s cap 
would be sent flying. 

Day after day this happened, but no matter 
how badly the bear behaved, the men always 
forgave their rough pet. 

One day, when ship’s bells announced the 
hour for morning inspection on deck, the bear 
made a great mistake. It was a stupid mistake, 
too, for the young bear must have known the 
difference between a naval officer’s fine uni- 
form and the uniform worn by his sailor 
friends. However this may be, the bear com- 
mitted a serious misdemeanor that day. 

At nine o’clock in the morning, two bells 
struck. The bugle called all hands to their 
places for inspection. There, in the presence 
of all the officers and sailors in their places on 
deck, the bear walked up and knocked off the 
commanding officer’s cap. One sweep of his 
paw and the deed was done! 

He never had a chance to repeat the per- 
formance. That mistake ended his career in 
the United States Navy. Even a mascot must 
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respect the captain of a great battleship, and 
away went Mr. Bear far from the blue sea, to 
live where clocks, not bells, announce the pass- 


ing hours. 


XX 


WHEN THREE YELLOWSTONE BEARS 
ATTENDED A PICNIC 


Park understand that they may attend 

any picnic to which they are not in- 
vited. The park belongs to them and to all 
their wild kindred. It is one of the places un- 
der the Stars and Stripes where they may roam 
at will without fear of mankind. Not only that, 
but they know that they may help themselves 
to anything they see that looks good to eat, 
without endangering their lives. 

All men, women and children who enter 
Yellowstone National Park are warned not to 
feed the animals. This is not because the an- 
imals might get too much to eat, but because 
their manners are rude. Bears are strong and 
rough. Whoever attempts to feed them may 
get hurt. 


Uncle Sam warns all visitors not to argue 
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Be in the Yellowstone National 
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with the bears about food. The bears are al- 
ways right. They have first choice of every 
eatable thing in sight. 

One day last summer some visitors decided 
to have a picnic. It was to be a real picnic with 
a cloth spread upon the ground and good 
things to eat placed upon the cloth. 

The visitors unpacked their baskets and set 
the table with sandwiches and jelly and cake 
and pies and chocolate candy and all sorts of 
_ dainties. They had a delightful time at the 
picnic, until the uninvited guests arrived. 
~ One of Uncle Sam’s mother bears was out 
for a stroll through the woods with her 
two babies. Suddenly she looked delighted. 

“Come,” she said in her own language to her 
children, ““we are in time to attend a picnic!” 

She then stood on her hind feet and 
stretched herself up, until she was taller than 
the tallest man at the picnic, that she might 
better see what there was to eat. Then she 
urged the little cubs to walk a bit faster, be- 
cause she believed they would enjoy the picnic. 

They did, too. They had to run to keep up 
with their huge mother, when she headed for 
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the table-cloth. There were others who ran at 
the same time. | 

Women screamed and children cried. Men, 
women and children scrambled up from the 
ground and ran away from their own picnic, 
_ because they saw the bears. They ran fast, 
too. It is a wonder the mother bear did n’t 
laugh at the sight. Maybe she did afterwards. 

Just then she was thinking about the sugar 
bowl. She walked right into that picnic with 
her children tagging close behind. They 
mussed up the table-cloth badly, as they 
stepped in. They had no manners and walked 
all over the cloth. 

Milk bottles, jelly dishes, everything tipped 
over, and the three bears had a beautiful time. 

One baby had a bad scare because the sugar 
bowl got stuck on his nose and he had to work 
a long time before he could get it off. 

The other baby bear went headlong into the 
butter and it was some time before he could 
see straight on account of butter in his eyes. 

It was a delightful picnic. The three bears 
ate cake, cookies, pie, sugar, candy and pickles, 
and they licked the jelly dishes so clean they 
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did n’t really need washing afterwards, so far 
as looks were concerned. 

At last, when the three uninvited guests had 
eaten all they could hold, they walked away 
without shaking hands with the hostess. 


XXIII 


MOLLY DEER AND HER BABY OF 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 


OLLY DEER knew that no man, 
M woman nor child would dare to harm 
her or her babies, while she lived in 
‘Yellowstone Park. Yet she was timid. For 
eight years she came down from the mountains 
every summer to visit the kitchen at Mammoth 
Camp, but for seven summers she always left 
her baby, or her babies, if perchance she had 
twins, at home. She knew there was nothing 
to fear, yet at the beginning of the season she 
was always afraid. 

At first, when the camp opened, Molly used 
to stand at a safe distance from the kitchen and 
wait for her friends to throw her soda crackers 
and lumps of sugar. As days passed, she would 
grow less timid and ate from the hands of the 
cook and others in the camp kitchen. 


Molly Deer was graceful, gentle and dainty. 
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She was the most welcome guest that ever ap- 
peared at the kitchen door of Mammoth Camp. 

One morning, the eighth summer of Molly 
Deer’s visits, she brought her that-year’s baby 
straight to the kitchen door. Molly’s friends 
were delighted, when they saw the lovely little 
fawn. They were quiet as quiet could be, and 
moved gently, so that Molly’s baby would not 
be frightened. They were glad that their pet 
trusted them enough to bring her baby over the 
mountain into the camp and they tried to 
make her understand that Uncle Sam would — 
“not allow any harm to come to his own Molly | 
Deer and her fawn. 

Even so, Molly took no chances. Every 
morning she kept her baby behind her, and ev- 
erything that Molly did, the little fawn did, 
too. If Molly made a startled jump, so did the 
fawn. If Molly stepped uneasily, so did the 
fawn. When Molly took a lump of sugar from 
the cook, the cook had a chance to feed the 
fawn, also. 

The kitchen folk at Mammoth Camp were 
beginning to hope that Molly Deer and her 
baby would soon lose their fear of mankind, 
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when one morning all their fun was spoiled. 

Some tourists in the park saw Molly that 
morning, as she stood with her baby close be- 
hind her, eating soda crackers. The tourists 
called their children. 

Those two-legged children came tearing 
down toward the kitchen door of Camp Mam- 
moth, screaming and laughing and shouting to 
one another about the fawn. 

In all her life Molly Deer had never seen 
human beings with such rough manners. 

“We will run along home!” she said to her 
baby in her own language. “There is no know- 
ing what such wild children will do. Run, my 
child, run!” 

The little fawn flew to the mountains with 
his mother, fast as he could travel, and there 
were no more lumps of sugar for him! 

After a few days Molly Deer began visiting 
the camp again, but she never brought her 
precious baby with her, for fear there might be 
wild children near, with no gentle wildwood 
manners. 


XXIV 


OWNEY, A DOG OF THE POSTAL 
SERVICE 


NE cold autumn day a shivering 
() puppy walked into the Albany post- 
cen office and was glad that no one told 
him to “Go home!’ He was only a common, _ 
ordinary little dog and it is possible that he 
deliberately started out to seek his fortune. 
However that may be, the little dog chose his 
life work that day. He became guardian of 
mail-bags. 

The post-office was warm and comfortable 
and doors were open in the building. The little 
stranger walked into a room where he found 
mail-bags in a corner. There, curled upon the 
bags, he fell asleep. 

When the postal clerks found the little dog, 
they patted him on the head and asked ques- 
tions he could not answer. He wagged his tail 


and was so polite and gentle-mannered that 
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the men liked him and treated him kindly. 
They told him that they would not turn him — 
out into the cold and asked him if he were hun- 
gry. He was, so one of the postal clerks fed 
him. Then they said, “Who is your owner?” 

The little dog looked away off toward the 
North Pole and would not answer. Before the 
day was ended that same question was asked 
so many times that the puppy was laughingly 
named “Owney.” 

Days passed. As Owney would not leave 
the post-office and as no one called for him, 
he became one of Uncle Sam’s dogs for life. 
They didn’t ask him to sign any papers, nor 
pass a civil service examination, but the mail 
clerks fed him and took good care of him. 

One day Owney followed the mail-wagon 
from the post-office to the train. He saw the 
mail-bags tossed into the car. Owney had slept 
on mail-bags from the time he chose the post- 
office for his home and it may be that when he 
saw his bedding flying into the car, he thought 
it was time for him to travel and seek further 
adventures. 

Anyway, the little dog watched his chance 
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and jumped into the mail-car just as the train 
started. There the postal clerks found him, fast 
asleep on mail-bags, miles from home. 

Owney soon returned to the Albany post- 
office, shook hands all around, dog fashion, and 
then went traveling with the mail-bags once 
more. That time his post-office friends gave 
him up. They did n’t expect to see their little 
dog again. 

Weeks afterward, though, in walked 
Owney, smiling and happy, but rather thin 
and hungry. That time the men of the post- ~ 
office each gave some money and bought their 
dog a collar. On the collar was this: “Owney, 
Albany P. O. Albany, N. Y.,” for Owney 
always called Albany his home, even after he 
_ became famous. A card was then fastened on 
the collar, on which was written a note to the 
postal clerks of the trains, asking them to put 
tags on Owney’s collar, telling about his 
journeyings. 

Soon after, Owney started out again, travel- 
ing in a mail-car. He went to Chicago that 
time. On the way he thanked the postal clerks, 
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the best that he could, etc arts for a 
ing him food. 

No one knows exactly what routes Owney 
followed on that first long journey, because it 
was his way to go to the end of a line in a mail- 
car and then, when the bags were taken away, 
to jump into the next out-going mail-car that 
pleased him. | 

At last, like all patriotic travelers, Owney 
went to Washington. On his neck were tags 
showing that he had gone first to Chicago, then 
to Cincinnati, St. Louis and Salt Lake City. 
After that he went to California and to Mex- 
ico, Some one in Mexico added a Mexican dol- 
lar to the collection of tags on his collar. All 
through the South, more tags were added. 

In Washington Owney told the postmaster 
general that he had found it hard to carry 
such a heavy load. Mr. Wanamaker was post- 
master general at that time. It was like him to 
befriend Owney. He had a harness made for 
the dog and fastened the load of tags and 
badges and medals to the harness. 

Soon after, Owney left the capital and by 
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the time he reached Boston, the checks he car- 
ried weighed more than two pounds. Even | 
with the harness, it was hard for the little dog 
to travel with such a load. 

Owney suggested to a postal clerk that it 
would be a good thing to write home to Albany 
and ask permission for him to continue his 
travels without the heavy tags. The postal 
clerk immediately wrote a letter to the Albany 
post office and then took the-dog to his own 
home, while awaiting the reply. 

- The Albany postmaster said to remove the ~ 
checks, harness and all, and send them to 
Albany. 

The next news the Athan post-office had 
regarding their pet was a request from Mont- 
real to pay a board-bill. When Owney reached 
that city, the postmaster sent word to the 
Albany post-office that the dog had evidently 
wandered away and asked how to send him 
home. 

When the Montreal postmaster jaccaed that 
Owney was an independent traveler in Uncle 
Sam’s postal service, he sent a board bill to 
Albany, amounting to two dollars and fifty 


the most traveled dog in the world 


Owney, 
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cents. He said that he would keep the dog, 
until the bill was paid. | 

It is n’t likely that Owney knew that he had 
his home friends to thank when, at last, the 
Canadian postmaster allowed him to seek 
further adventures. 

As years passed, nearly all the postal clerks 
in the United States learned the story of 
Owney. From one end of our country to the 
other he traveled and made himself at home in 
mail-cars everywhere. When it was possible to 
keep track of his Journeyings, a book was sent 
after him with the names of the places he 
visited. The book became a sort of dog-diary. 

The only one who was not glad to see 
Owney, when he sometimes returned to Al- 
bany for an old home week, was the post-office 
cat. When he arrived in all his glory, she al- 
ways took a vacation. it is possible that she 
was jealous, becausc Owney was the hero of 
the day, whenever he appeared. And no won- 
der. He had been presented with a silver medal 
in San Francisco on which was _ written, 
“Greatest Dog Traveler in the World.” 

Now it may be that the little dog tramps 
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that we often see, have traveled as far as 
Owney, but are unknown to fame because they 
did not choose a life work. Owney chose mail- 
bags and stuck to them. More than that, he was 
a faithful worker. He really helped the postal 
clerks many times. If one fell asleep, Owney 
barked when it was time for him to wake up 
and toss out a mail-bag. He always loved the 
postal clerks. 

Whenever the load of tags around Owney’s 
neck became too heavy, they were removed - 
and sent to Albany, so that they were never 
again a burden to him. Indeed, the poor little 
dog could not have continued his travels, if he 
had been obliged to carry all his medals, be- 
cause in time there were more than é a bushel of 
them. 

Owney’s great adventure, was a trip 
around the world. This happened after he 
had been to Alaska, and one day told his 
friends in Tacoma that he should like to go 
to Japan. 

_ Across the Pacific Owney went, bag and 
baggage. He was treated in Japan as if he 
were a distinguished human foreigner. He was 
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provided with a passport and received most 
politely. 3 3 

He had a wonderful time in China. In 
Algiers he certainly surprised the Turks. 

Of course, he was often obliged to fight with 
foreign dogs that he met in different ports, 
but as he was a Yankee, he could fight when it 
was necessary. 

The custom-house officers had to examine 
Owney’s baggage, to be sure, but they could 
easily see that he was an honest traveler. There 
was never anything found in his bag but his 
personal belongings. 

When the little dog arrived in New York, 
he was properly received by his friends. When 
he reached Tacoma again, every one wished to 
see him. Owney had been gone one hundred 
and thirty-two days on this trip around the 
world. That was why the postmaster in 
Tacoma gave a reception in a public hall for 
the famous traveler. Thus it came about that 
thousands who wished to see this dog who had 
won fame and fortune, although he started in 
life as a poor, friendless puppy, came to the 
hall and “paid their respects.” 
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Even after his death Owney continued his 
travels because, as a stuffed dog, he was con- 
sidered a great curiosity at many a fair. His 
final resting place is the National Museum in 


the city of Washington. 


ee 


XXKV 


JACK OVERSEAS, DOG OF THE BASS 
DRUM . 


OU may have heard of Jack, the little 

\ dog of the United States Artillery 

that chased General Pershing’s horse 
and made our great American commander 
take a short, unintentional ride one review day 
in France. 

Jack’s story begins in Mexico, where he was 
born. As you know, American soldiers were in 
that country in 1916, trying to capture Pancho 
Villa, when that bandit was causing so much 
trouble on the border between Mexico and the 
United States. Jack was a puppy then. He 
gladly joined the United States Army and 
was soon ‘the pet of his battery. He chose to 
serve with the United States Field Artillery. 

When the American troops left Mexico, 
Jack accompanied his battery to Fort Myer in 


Virginia. His friends there will tell you that 
141 
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Jack was a mongrel. A young captain laugh- 
ingly describes him as “near setter!” 

Naturally, the soldiers decided to take him 
to France with them, when they sailed away 
in 1917. The authorities, however, had de- 
cided otherwise. No dog, so they ordered, 
should be allowed on board ship. Accordingly 
it was impossible for Jack to cross the gang- 
plank on his own four feet. 

How to get one little dog across the sea was 
an absorbing question with Jack’s friends, un- 
til some one suggested putting him into a bass © 
drum. So into the bass drum went the little 
dog, with orders to keep still. 

On the day of embarkation many a young 
soldier kept his spirits up by the thought of 
Jack hiding in the bass drum, when he might 
have been sadly depressed, thinking of loved 
ones he was leaving behind and might never 
see again. | 

Like a good soldier, Jack obeyed orders 
without asking questions. He may have heard 
the captain in charge of his battery solemnly 
tell the ship’s officers that no animals had come 
on board with the men of his command. The 
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captain supposed, of course, that Jack had 
been left behind to help defend his post. He 
would have been surprised and perhaps a wee 
bit deaf, if the little dog hiding in the drum 
had said “Coop!” as the happy children of 
the garrison did, when they played “hide-and- 
seek.” 

However, Jack kept still as a mouse and 
did n’t even bark for joy, when he was released 
from the drum. His friends warned him to 
keep still and he kept still. They fed him 
what they could get for him to eat and he ate 
thankfully. 

At last the ship’s officers found out that 
there was a dog on board their ship. They 
searched for the little fellow and, before the 
voyage was ended, Jack had tried all the hid- 
ing places known to stowaways of his family. 

Ship’s officers and sailors were continually 
saying, “Where is that dog?” 

But they never found him. When eleven or 
twelve hundred American soldiers are united 
in their determination to hide the regimental 
dog, that pet is not likely to be caught. Of 
course, if Jack had disobeyed orders and had 
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barked or growled, he would have been found 
and thrown overboard in the middle of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

At one time Jack’s friends kept him in the 
breech recess of a navy gun. They closed the 
breech, and then where was Jack, when the 
ship’s officers looked for him? 

When the ship neared Liverpool, Jack’s 
friends tossed him overboard and told him to 
swim for his life. It was their only chance to 
save their pet. Even a bass drum would not be 
-a safe hiding-place at Liverpool, especially ~ 
since the ship’s officers were so sure there was 
an American dog to be accounted for, when 
the troops disembarked. 

Jack was a good swimmer and, as a dog of 
the United States Army, he did what was ex- 
pected of him without complaint. He swam 
ashore and found his regiment with as little 
loss of time as possible. 

When his battery crossed over to France, 
Jack was taken along and went all through the 
war. His presence was a cheering influence 
from first to last. 

In 1919 when his regiment received orders 
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to return to the United States, the little dog 
sailed the seas in his own right. He was given 
a special permit for the return voyage and 
was at liberty to follow his own sweet will, 
sure of a welcome anywhere on the ship’s deck. 

Before Jack left France, he was waiting 
in his accustomed place on a gun carriage to 
be reviewed with his battery. By this time he 
was a highly honored, highly privileged dog 
person and accustomed to flattering atten- 
tion. 

Finally General Pershing came over the hill 
on horseback, accompanied by his staff. It was 
an exciting moment. For some unexplained 
reason of his own, the little dog suddenly 
jumped from his gun carriage and made a 
dash after the officers of General Pershing’s 
staff. He chased their horses, as if they were 
old enemies. In the stampede General Per- 
shing’s horse threw up his head, took the bit in 
his teeth, and ran away with the others. 

Jack’s friends feared that their little dog’s 
career might be ended right there, because he 
had sent the great General Pershing flying 
in the wrong direction. 
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However, Jack, returned to his post on the 
ammunition caisson and waited to be reviewed. 
He sat in great dignity, as one who had never 
failed in his duty. 

Fortunately for Jack, General Pershing is 
truly great. When he had quieted his surprised 
horse and had come back to review the troops, 
he smiled when he saw the dog standing at at- — 
tention on the caisson, as if he owned the en- 
tire United States Field Artillery. Better still, 
General Pershing didn’t care who laughed, 
~nor how long and merrily the laugh rang out 
that happy day. 

- So Jack returned as an honored passenger 
with his battery on the homeward voyage. 

He was not inside the drum on the first 
great parade day at home when the Army 
Band played the thrilling song of the Field 
Artillery: 


In the dark, 

In the night, 

Action left and action right, 

While the caissons are rolling along! 


No one even told Jack to stop barking for 
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joy from his place on the gun carriage, while 
the band played, the people shouted, and the 
old flags waved, as “the caissons were rolling 
along!” 


XXVI 


THE LAST RUN OF UNCLE SAM’S 
FIRE HORSES 


NEWSPAPER reporter once wrote 
A a plea on behalf of the last regular 

team of fire horses in the District of 
Columbia, begging contributions for the pur- 
chase of the beloved old horses, that they might 
not be sold at auction to the highest bidder. — 
Here is what that kind-hearted reporter said 
in his paper one June day in 1925. 

“Three faithful servants of humanity, the 
last regular team of Washington’s once petted 
battalion of sturdy fire horses, are stamping 
the cement floors of unfamiliar stalls to-day, 
eagerly listening for the gong that is never 
again to strike on this earth for them.” 

Right there the reporter made a mistake. 
The gong did strike again for the fire horses, 
thanks to work done by this very reporter. 
Something better happened, than even he had 


dreamed of. 
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The horses’ names were Barney, Gene, and 
Tom. For ten years they had been faithful 
servants of the fire department on Uncle 
Sam’s pay-roll in our capital city. Now the 
fire department would never again require the 
help of horses in putting out fires. Motor fire- 
engines had taken their place. Horses must 
go, and Barney, Gene, and Tom were the last 
old team to leave the service. 

To save these horses from being sold to 
draymen, the newspaper begged the people of 
Washington to buy them. 

That newspaper article saved the three 
horses, though not in the way the reporter sug- 
gested. The very next day came the good news 
that the horses were to be given to the Home 
for the Feeble and Infirm at Blue Plains, there 
to live the rest of their days in comfort and 
happiness. The District Commissioners had so 
decided. The managers of the farm at Blue 
Plains, who had seen the newspaper article, 
had said that they would gladly give the three 
old horses a good home for life. They could 
earn their board by taking the old folks out 
for “straw rides.” 
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The chief of the fire department was glad 
when he heard these plans. He agreed that it 
would be a great pity, if the faithful old horses 
should be made wretched by hard work in their 
old age. ‘They were great pets and so gentle he 
was sure the old folks at Blue Plains would 
enjoy driving out in the sunshine in a big 
wagon drawn by Barney, Gene, and Tom. 

The poor old fellows would live only a short 
- time, he said, if draymen bought them. They 
were chosen by the fire department in the be- | 
ginning for their speed and intelligence, and 
not for their strength. Almost their entire lives 
had been passed in active fire service and they 
were not fitted for hauling great loads ee 
hot city streets. 

Then he declared that the last regular team 
was to be sent to its retirement with every 
honor the department can bestow and with the 
clang of the stirring fire-gong ringing in the 
horses’ ears once more. 

“As soon as he learns the day, Superintend- 
ent Fay of the farm at Blue Plains will call 
for the old fellows. He will order them re- 
moved to their original stalls,’ said the chief. 
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“When they leave their former home for the | 
last time, it will be in the shining livery they 
have worn so well for more than a decade, and 
in the presence of many of the men who have 
served along with them, and before the officials 
of the fire department.” 

Then said he, “I want to do this, not only 
for Barney, Gene, and Tom, but to give the 
people of Washington an opportunity of see- 
ing what a noble crusade this has been. We 
will have a regular fire-run for those old fel- 
lows, the last they will ever enjoy, and it will 
be a sight worth seeing, too.” 

Next day there was gay news in the paper. 
The preparations had all been made for the 
retirement of the horses the following Monday 
morning. 

Long before ten o’clock on Monday, thou- 
sands of children and grown people were in 
line to see the dear old horses make their last 
run. 

Meantime Barney, Gene, and Tom had been 
taken back to their old home engine-house. 
There they found their stalls gayly decorated 
with flowers. The three horses were given a 
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breakfast of oats. The men who had cared for 
them for seven years dressed them for their 
farewell party. Their manes were combed and 
their gray coats curried, until they were like 
satin. The horses’ big hoofs were polished un- 
til they shone. 

At ten o’clock the fire-gong sounded. Bar- 
ney, Gene, and Tom were ready for the dash, 
the instant their shining harness was snapped 
_ on. Nine times the gong sounded, three strokes 
for Barney, three for Gene and three for old — 
Tom. 

The horses must have believed they were 
headed for a bad fire. 

When the last gong sounded the firemen 
throughout the city stood at attention for one 
minute. 

In twenty-two seconds from the time the 
first gong sounded, the three horses were dash- 
ing from the engine-house, dragging their old 
fire-engine behind them. 

Thousands of men, women and childved saw 
the race, and how that crowd cheered! The 
streets were lined with people. Motion-picture 
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photographers took pictures of the ceremony, 
that millions of Americans might later see just 
how those fine horses ran that day. 

Perhaps Barney, Gene, and Tom were dis- 
appointed when their run ended in front of a 
fire hydrant at Lincoln Park, only a few 
blocks from their engine-house—and no fire in 
sight. | 

Anyway, after they had trotted slowly home 
again, wreaths of roses were hung round their 
necks and speeches were made. One of the 
District Commissioners said in the beginning 
of his speech, as he handed the reins of the 
glorious trio to Mr. Fay, superintendent of 
the farm at Blue Plains: “When a fireman has 
served the department with loyalty, he is pen- 
sioned and returned to the rest he has earned 
in the twilight of his life. These old fellows 
are no less firemen than the men of our de- 
partment, and it is only right and fitting that 
they, too, should be protected now that their 
service is over.” 

Barney began to eat the roses in his wreath 
before the speech was ended and Gene, and 
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Tom were trying to help him, when the Fire 
Chief noticed and placed the wreaths out of 
reach. 

The horses then stood at attention while Mr. 
Fay made a speech, in which he said: 

“We accept the trust reposed in us by you 
and the thousands of admirers and lovers of 
this wonderful trio of horses. We have af- 
forded refuge to many an old fellow, both man 
_ and horse, who have been buffeted by old age 
and adverse circumstances. You may rest as- 
sured that these faithful veterans, like many — 
of their predecessors, will find a haven in the 
green fields and shady pastures beside the Po- 
tomac at Blue Plains.” 

Then Barney, Gene, and Tom, garlanded 
with roses, attended by their grooms, walked 
the five or six miles to Blue Plains, cheered by 
their admirers all along the line of march to 
their new home. | 


XXVII 


WHEN BARNEY, GENE, AND TOM 
SURPRISED THEIR DRIVER 


HE old fire horses, Barney, Gene, and 

Tom, had enjoyed a vacation for two 

weeks out at Blue Plains, when the su- 
perintendent decided that the time had come 
to take some of the old folks for a “straw 
ride” behind their new pets. By this time, the 
horses felt like colts. They had been living in 
clover at their new home, with nothing to do 
but eat, drink, and be merry. | 

A springy farm wagon was drawn from the 
barn and heaped with hay, that the old people 
might have their outing. 

A colored man named Johnson was to drive. 
When Johnson took the bridles into the pas- 
ture, the three horses ran to meet him. 

They were hitched into the wagon in al- 
most no time, two inside and one outside the 


shafts, and then the fun began. 
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The minute Johnson climbed into the 
wagon, and picked up the reins, away flew the 
horses. Those horses supposed they were go- 
ing to a fire. The driver, however, thought 
they were running away. 

Barney, Gene, and Tom ran like mad for 
half a mile, the driver hanging on to the reins 
for dear life. He bounced into the air and came 
down hard on the wagon seat, again and again. 
_ He yelled at the horses, but all to no purpose. 
Sticks and stones flew to right and left and 
the wagon swayed from side to side of the road, — 
scattering hay to the four winds. 

~The only thing that stopped those three 
good, gentle horses in their wild run was the 
sight of a fire hydrant near the smoking chim- 
ney of the boiler-house. There, true to their 
training, exactly in front of the hydrant, the 
horses stopped. 

The driver was glad to discover that he had 
broken no bones. The wagon was damaged, 
but that was all. They do tell us that Johnson 
said, “If ah eveh drives dat team again, ah 
suah do want a fiah plug every yahd!” 
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As for the old folks, they decided they would 
rather pet the old horses and feed them sugar, 
than to start out with them for a “straw 
ride.” 
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UNCLE SAM’S LITTLE BROTHER AND 
SISTER BEAVER 


| NE time, not so long ago, in the wilds 
() of Minnesota, a mother beaver be- 

came separated from her two babies. 
She had been giving them a swimming lesson 
~near their house. They were both hanging on ~ 
to her by the apron-strings, so to speak, when 
they became frightened and let go. 

The babies were saved from drowning by an 
Indian in a canoe. Indians sometimes take 
young beavers home to the wigwams as pets 
for their children, but this Indian gave the 
beaver babies to Mr. Vernon Bailey, the Chief 
Field Naturalist of the United States Biolog- 
ical Survey, who doubtless knows more about 
the ways of beaver families than any one else 
in our country. 

The little brother beaver was straightway 


named “John” after his Indian captor; and lit- 
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tle sister beaver was named “Paddy.” You 
may have heard of these famous orphans, be- 
cause their story is widely known. 

Little brother and sister beaver were dressed 
in furry brown coats, that were soft and warm 
and perfect. Like all beavers, they had flat 
paddle-tails, their hind feet were webbed and 
their front feet were more like small hands 
than feet. Their own mother was not the only 


- one, who thought they were pretty, attractive 


little animals. 

The house where these beaver babies were 
born was an interesting place. Members of 
their family, skilful and industrious workers, 
years before, had built a dam across a brook. 
This dam was formed of trees which the bea- 
vers cut down with their sharp teeth. They 
felled these trees in such a way that they 
crashed down just where the beavers wanted 
them for the dam, for these animals, as you 
probably know, are excellent engineers. The 
water, of course, rose higher and higher behind 
the dam and formed a pond. 

Then sticks were pushed over the top of the 
dam and allowed to lie as they fell, criss-cross 
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and anyway. The sticks were then chinked 
with mud and earth and grass and leaves, and 
built higher and higher, and stronger and 
stronger, until after many, many years, 
Mother Nature may have thought that she 
built that dam herself, plaster and all. 

In the pond back of the dam, the foundation 
of the house in which brother and sister beaver | 
were born, was laid on the bottom with sticks, 
sods, mud, leaves and grass, as we have said. 
Up and up it went, until it was-above water. 
. There the big living-room was made of more 
sticks and mud, high and dry above the water 
level. The walls were built thick and strong 
with sticks laid criss-cross in all directions, and 
then made solid with sods and plant roots and 
mud and all sorts of materials scooped up from 
_ the sides and bottom of the pond. 

Brother and sister beaver had always lived 
in a warm, dry mud-chamber. The door to 
their house was a large hole in the living-room 
floor, leading into the water. 

When the mother beaver left the house she 
always used to dive into the water-hole and 
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come out on the bank a long way from the en- 
trance. 3 

Beaver children are great cry-babies. The 
small brother and sister beaver would weep 
and wail, until it is a wonder their mother did 
not spank them. 

They had something to cry about, until our 
good Chief Field Naturalist took them home 
to his cabin in the wilderness. They were 
terribly hungry and their mother beaver was 
nowhere in sight to give them their dinner. 
They howled for her, but she did not come. 

However, our naturalist and his wife knew 
what to do. They warmed cow’s milk, put it 
into nursing bottles, and soon Johnny and 
Paddy were getting their dinner, like any 
proper bottle babies. They hung on to the milk 
bottles with both hands, too. 

The poor youngsters did not do well on 
cow’s milk, however, and it is a wonder they 
lived and grew. They had to be fed every four 
hours, day and night, and always began to cry 
before feeding time. 


When Johnny and Paddy first left their 
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own home in the pond-house, they lived in a 
box, whose floor was covered with grass and 
aspen twigs. The box was on the porch where 
they had a good chance to run and play. 

When they were about six weeks old, they 
began eating lily-pads and stems, with cat-tails 
and water grasses, and quickly improved in 
health. Bark, twigs, and leaves from various: 
bushes were soon added to their diet. Paddy 
and Johnny liked peaked hazel, pincherry, 
bush alder, willow and birch as well as some - 
children like ice-cream. 

While they were tiny, they had a swimming- 
pool of their own; but when they were older, 
they were allowed to go bathing along the 
shore of the lake. Johnny dared swim out far- 
ther than Paddy did, but he always came back 
when he was called, like a good boy. Paddy used 
to play hide-in-plain-sight. She would stick 
her head into a hole in the bank, leaving her 
body outside, and imagine nobody could see her, 

While Johnny and Paddy were still using 
nursing bottles, their friends had to take them 
on a railway journey. The beaver orphans 
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were carried in a basket and all went well, un- 
til it was time for their dinner. Then those two 
wilderness orphans lifted up their voices and 
wailed. They did not seem to know that the 
conductor might have put them off the train, 
and that every one in the car wondered what 
sort of babies they might be. But how the pas- 
sengers did crowd around to see them fed! 
Even the conductor craned his neck to watch 
them. 

Johnny and Paddy did not like living in a 
hotel either, but no wonder! They had to be 
shut up in a closet and to take their baths in 
an enameled tub, with the sides so slippery 
they could not climb up and have a look at 
the surrounding country. It was lucky for 
them that they were soon back in the land of 
lakes and woods. It is possible that in time the 
neighbors in the hotel might have complained 
of babies that cried for their dinner every four 
hours all night. 

Our Chief Field Naturalist says that the 
young beavers followed him like puppies. The 
little brother and sister could never run fast, 
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however, but had to lie down often to get their 
breath. 

John and Paddy were afraid of deep water. 
When their friends went canoeing and put 
them into the water far from shore, they al- 
ways swam to the canoe as fast as they could 
paddle, and cried to be lifted in. In their own 
language, they explained that the proper place 
to swim is near the shore. 

When days grew shorter and nights grew 
cool, the pet beavers used to beg to be taken © 
into the house. When their pen was opened, 
out they would scoot, up the steps and into the 
warm house. 

They used to run to their beds and pull at 
the bedding, as a sign that they wished to re- 
tire. Then each was given a bottle of milk and 
covered with a warm blanket. As soon as they 
were tucked in, the little rascals proceeded to 
enjoy their bedtime bottles. 

Good-night and pleasant dreams to Uncle 
Sam’s baby beavers! 


XXIX 


THE CUSTER WOLF AND OLD THREE 
| TOES 


all mention of his troubles with animals. 

He has to deal with many animals that 
could. not be invited to parties attended by 
Red Ridinghood, or Mary’s little lamb, or 
other gentle folks. 

All wolves are on his black list, because of 
their natural habits. Few of them, though, are 
regular outlaws, destined to have their names 
appear on the records at Washington. 

The Custer Wolf and old Three Toes were 
real criminals. Those two old wolves were so 
bad that for years they were the most noted 
outlaws in Dakota. They were highway rob- 
bers and stole at least seventy-five thousand 
dollars’ worth of cattle and sheep from ranch- 
men. 


It is a sign of wickedness in an animal when 
165 
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he kills any creature that he does not need for 
food. Both these wolves were noted for just 
such deeds. They didn’t work together, but 
divided Dakota between them, as if they owned 
the land. The Custer Wolf took the southern 
hills, and Three Toes kept the northern hills 
for his hunting ground. 

The Custer Wolf had outwitted all the hunt- 
ers of his own region, when our Federal Gov- 
ernment caught him at last. He had been an 
outlaw for years, with a price of five hundred 
dollars on his head, before Uncle Sam ever 
heard of him. The ranchmen, the hunters and 
the trappers of South Dakota had tried in vain 
to get him. The Custer Wolf scorned all their 
efforts and kept on killing cattle and sheep by 
the hundreds. 

It is known that this wicked wolf destroyed 
twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of the 
ranchmen’s livestock. For nine years, that 
gray robber played catch-me-if-you-can with 
the hunters of South Dakota, while he con- 
tinued to rob cattle ranges and sheep corrals. 

The Custer Wolf’s mate was killed and all 
his coyote friends were shot, but still the old 
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fellow, himself, went his wicked way un- 
harmed. Several times he stepped into traps, 
but easily enough stepped out again. 

At last the ranchmen whose bags of gold 
had been taken by the Custer Wolf, just as 
surely as if the gray bandit had stolen the 
actual money, at last wrote to Uncle Sam at 
Washington. They asked Uncle Sam to come 
out there and get his old wolf; and told him 
about all the crimes the wolf had committed. 

Uncle Sam was shocked when he learned 
about the doings of the old bandit. He knew in 
a minute that the Custer Wolf’s capture 
should be managed by his Department of 
Agriculture. | 

The Department of Agriculture has nine- 
teen of the most interesting bureaus in the 
world. One of them is called the Bureau of 


_ Biological Survey. Uncle Sam therefore said 


something like this: “We will turn this ani- 
mal sinner over to the Bureau of Biological 
Survey.” 

This was done immediately. “Send your best 
hunter out to South Dakota to capture the 
Custer Wolf,” said Uncle Sam to the Biolog- 
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ical Survey, or words that meant the same 
thing. 

Next thing the Custer Wolf knew, there 
was a wonderful hunter on his trail. This 
hunter had an inexhaustible stock of patience. 
He did n’t know the meaning of the word dis- 
couragement. Uncle Sam’s hunter had read 
books and books and books, about how to fol- 
low wild animal trails. There wasn’t a thing 
he did n’t know concerning the ways of gray 
wolves. He had poisons and traps and guns in 
his baggage, and arrived at the town of Cus- 
ter with strict orders from Uncle Sam about 
his one duty to be performed in South Dakota. 

The old wolf had never read a book in his 
life, but there wasn’t much that he didn’t 
know about the ways of men. He laughed at 
Mr. Williams and his baggage. _ 

Thus, in March, began a game of hide-and- 
seek between the outlaw wolf and the man 
with one idea. The wolf seems to have had a 
delightfully wild and wicked time all summer. 
He found life more interesting every day, be- 
cause he had to use his wits continually to do 
his bandit deeds under Mr. Williams’s very 
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nose, and yet escape. That summer he killed 
more cattle than a whole band of wolves could 
have eaten. 

Two or three times the Custer Wolf had 
bad scares, but he didn’t walk fairly into a 
trap, until the middle of October. Even then 
he broke the chain and would have escaped, 
if the hunter had not been there with a gun. 

The Custer Wolf did n’t have a minute then, 
in which to say a few last words, or to re- 
pent of his misdeeds. He deserved capture and 
punishment—and he got it. 

The story of old Three Toes in the northern 
hills is worse yet. That wolf was so impolite 
he would n’t even stand up to have his picture 
taken for Uncle Sam, after he was caught and 
arrested by Mr. Briggs. Mr. Briggs was an- 
other hunter sent by the Biological Survey to 
do his kind of detective work. 

For thirteen years, old Three Toes had been 
noted as a robber bold and the terror of ranch- 
men. He had killed their high-priced cattle 
and sheep without the shadow of a reason. Mr. 
Briggs says that Three Toes used to destroy 
numbers of sheep at a time, when he wasn’t a 
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bit hungry. It is known that this wolf had 
robbed the ranchmen of fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of livestock. 

Before the time when records were kept, 
and while South Dakota was still a cow- 
country, Three Toes was doing his wicked 
work and must have killed hundreds of valu- 
able horses and cattle. 

At different times.men had camped on the 
old gray wolf’s trail, but he was too cunning 
for them all. 

Small boys and girls, the children of sheep 
growers, who lived within Three Toes’ range, 
and were studying arithmetic, could not help 
putting down figures and adding them, when 
_ their fathers talked about how many thousands 
of dollars’ worth of sheep old Three Toes had 
_ killed for them. 

Those children were sorry for the owners 
of the Latha Ranch, when they learned that 
Mr. Latha had paid thirty-five dollars each for 
thirty-four sheep, and had gone seventy-five 
miles to the nearest railroad station to get 
them, and then had lost every one of them in 
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less than a month. Old Three Toes took them 
all. 

Uncle Sam knows a lot about arithmetic 
himself and that was why he finally sent Mr. 
Briggs after old Three Toes. 

First, to be sure, Uncle Sam asked ques- 
tions. He put his fingers together and said 
something like this to the ranchmen: “There 
is no doubt but that one of my wolves in the 
northern hills, is a law-breaker. But can you 
prove that Three Toes has committed all the 
crimes you lay to his charge?” 

They could. It seems that the ranchmen had 
a kind of thumb-print system to go by. When 
Three Toes was a young fellow, and probably 
soon after he left home to seek his fortune, he 
stepped into a trap. When he stepped out, he 
had only three toes left on one of his front 
feet, instead of five. After that, he could never 
hide his tracks. | 

At the end of fifteen days’ work, Mr. Briggs 
caught Three Toes in a trap. Those who know 
say that this was a truly marvelous feat. 

Old Three Toes tried in vain to escape from 
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his trap. When Mr. Briggs found him, he was 
lying down and refused to stand for his photo- 
graph. Mr. Briggs tied his prisoner carefully 
and put him into his car, hoping to present 
him alive to Uncle Sam. But the old wolf 
fell sound asleep while taking his first and last 
automobile ride. 

Three Toes never awakened and it is be- 
lieved that there is not another gray wolf now 
left in the State of South Dakota. 

There might be entire books written cho 
Uncle Sam’s bandit animals, and about the 
army of Government hunters who are making 
their numbers less every year, but such stories 
are not pleasant reading. 
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TWO BAD MONKEYS OF MANILA 


HEN American troops first took 
\ ‘ | possession of the Philippines, 
United States soldiers began ac- 


quiring monkeys for pets. One soldier in those 
early days had two monkeys that nobody loved 
but himself. He lived at Post El Deposito 
where his regiment was stationed. 

At El Deposito were the waterworks of Ma- 
nila. There was a cluster of houses at El De- 
posito; also, in the old days, there was a church. 
The priest had lived in a house beside the 
church. 

_ After the Americans took possession, a cap- 
tain of the United States Army went to live 
in the padre’s deserted house. The house was 
unoccupied, because the church had been partly 
destroyed during the Spanish War. The roof 
was off and bats lived there. 


The captain and his wife, who moved into 
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the padre’s house, had two little boys. A sol- 
dier lived with them to take charge of the 
horses; also his wife, who did the housework. 
This was the soldier who had acquired the two 
monkeys and expected his wife to take care of 
them. 'The pets were Big Brother Monkey and 
Little Sister Monkey. 

Big Brother Monkey had a bad disposition. 
He made hideous faces. He would chatter 
and scold when he felt cross, which was most 
of the time. He often frightened callers, so 
that they said they must be going, long before 
it was polite to leave. 

Like all Philippine houses where white men 
live, the padre’s living-rooms were on the sec- 
ond floor. The first floor, where the horses and 
carriages were kept, was the stable. When the 
family returned from a drive, they drove right 
into their house through big, wide-open doors. 
Then they walked up broad, open stairs into 
the rooms on the second floor—and there they 
were, home again, horses and all, under one 
roof! The houses were airy and comfortable, 
and finished with the most beautiful wood- 
work, 
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The little boys of the family (who are Uni- 
ted States Army officers themselves now) en- 
joyed living in the Philippines. There were 
no schools on the islands in those days, a fact 
that did not sadden the boys. They played 
happily out-of-doors, regardless of the hot 
sunshine. 7 

Those small boys at play, were often thirsty. 
Their mother kept an army bucket at the foot 
of the stairs, filled with cool, fresh water for 
them, with a dipper, so they could come in and 
have a drink whenever they chose. 

They had ice in their own ice-box upstairs, 
thanks to the wisdom of the United States 
Government—Uncle Sam had built a million 
dollar ice-plant in the Philippines, to keep the 
Americans alive who were ordered over there 
—but the captain’s wife was afraid to let her 
little boys drink ice-water, while playing in the 
tropical sunshine, thinking it might make them 
ill. 

Big Brother Monkey discovered that the 
bucket of water, kept at the foot of the stairs, 
was the children’s drinking water. He remem- 
bered it. 
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Little Sister Monkey was always getting 
into mischief, but Big Brother Monkey was 
worse. The soldier’s wife often spanked them 
both. The spankings were good for Little Sis- 
ter Monkey, but they made the big monkey’s 
disposition worse and worse. He grew really 
ugly. 

Now any one who has lived in the Philip- 
pines will tell you that the climate quickly 
spoils women’s hats. The soldier’s wife felt 
badly about her best hat and, when she had 
lived only a little while at Post El Deposito, — 
she said it was not fit to be seen. The hat was 
faded and spoiled. The captain’s wife was 
sorry, and so was her guest, a young lady from 
the United States. 

Together those two good women vod all 
day making over the hat. They bought trim- 
mings and fashioned flowers of bits of silk, 
and freshened the old hat until it was good to 
look upon. 

The soldier’s wife was delighted. She 
wrapped the hat in white tissue paper, placed 
it in a band-box and put it on top of a high 
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wardrobe. After that she sang at her work 
and was happy. 

Not long before, the soldier’s wife had 
spanked Big Brother Monkey. He needed that 
spanking, but he was angry about it and 
wanted revenge. 

Next thing that poor woman knew, her hat 
was in shreds. Big Brother Monkey climbed 
up after the band-box, took out the hat and 
tore it into tiny bits. That day he got one good 
paddling! 

He didn’t sulk long. Instead, he tried to 
think of the worst thing he could do. He re- 
membered the children’s bucket of drinking- 
water. He hated water himself, but he was 
willing to do anything to get even with the 
world! Big Brother went down and jumped 
and splashed in the boys’ water bucket. 

When they came running in to get a drink, 
there was the big monkey jumping up and 
down in their bucket, making faces at them. 

From that day Big Brother Monkey knew 
what to do when he felt more wicked than 
usual. He would jump and splash in the chil- 
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dren’s drinking water. Many a time when the 
little boys came in for a drink, they found the 
floor splashed with water and knew that Big 
Brother had been spanked again and had been 
jumping up and down in their bucket. 
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HOMESICK HORSES OF FORT SAM 
HOUSTON 


T Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, 
aN Texas, there were some cavalry horses 
that didn’t understand one word 
about the World War. They did know, 
though, that something was wrong when the 
troops they loved went to France one sad day 
in 1917, and left their eighty or ninety well- 
beloved horses behind them. | 
The horses were turned over to the National 
Army at Camp Travis. It was no time at all 
before Little Joe and Big Joe, Little George 
and Big George and all the other horses put 
their heads together and explained to one an- 
other that the United States Army must be 
crazy. 
Here they were, good, faithful old cavalry 
horses, put in the care of raw recruits, who 


did n’t know anything about the management 
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of army horses. They could not understand the 
ignorance of the soldiers, who tried to take 
charge of army veterans, like themselves. 

It is no wonder that the horses were home- 
sick and began making tracks back to Fort 
Sam Houston, the minute they could escape. 

In twenty minutes after the horses had been 
received at Camp Travis, some of them were 
back in their own stalls at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, and asking what in the world was the 
matter? : 

Of course, they had to return to Camp 
Travis to teach the newly enlisted troops what 
they had to learn about the use and care of 
war-horses. The horses were so homesick, how- 
ever, it began to seem as if they never would 
be happy again. | 

For one month those bewildered old cavalry 
horses kept returning to Fort Sam Houston 
to seek their own stables, where life was lived 
as it should be in the United States Army. 
They returned by twos and threes and in bands 
of twenty at a time, even though they had to 
run away to do it. 
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After many weeks, the horses finally obeyed 
their superior officer and remained where he 
convinced them that they could best serve their 
country. 
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FORT MYER CAVALRY AND FIELD 
ARTILLERY DRILLS 


HE great day for visitors at Fort 
Myer, Virginia, is Friday afternoon, 
during what is known as the “indoor 
season.” On that day, at the riding hall, the 
public is given an opportunity to attend an ex- 
hibition of some of the most wonderful horse- 
back riding and manceuvers of cavalry and 
field artillery that the United States Army can 
show. 

To the music of the garrison band, the 
troops perform astonishing feats on horseback 
in the riding hall, and the men and horses of 
the field artillery do bewildering manceuvers, 
while before your eyes, “the caissons go rolling 
along.” 

It is an inspiring sight. There are no circus 
horses and riders in the world that can com- 
pare with the horses and men of the United 


States Army. 
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The band is playing as you enter the hall 
and are shown to your seat by a polite young 
man in uniform. The riding space, is spread 
with tanbark. 

Suddenly huge doors are flung open and 
out in the chill winter sun, you see waving 
guidons and tossing heads of horses. The band 
plays a livelier tune and in comes the troop, 
each horse shining like satin, each trooper 
erect on the back of his mount. 

The programs for the exhibition drills dif- 
fer, but usually an Irish Troop (Troop E 
Third Cavalry) enters the hall first, and “Ai 
Musical Ride” is the opening number. The 
band at this time plays the Irish Troop mu- 
sic: “The Wearing of the Green,’ “Rory 
O’Moore,” “The Irish Washerwoman,” “Hail 
to St. Patrick” and other compositions. 

The music changes from a march to a waltz, 
and from the waltz to a march, and the horses 
change from a trot to a gallop, and from a 
gallop to a trot, suiting their steps to the time 
of the melodies, as if they were so many well- 
trained children in a kindergarten. 

It is amazing to see those spirited horses 
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stepping through their parts, forming the cir- 
cles and squares, or weaving in and out, while 
the band accompanies their faultless motions 
with old-time music. | 

When the band plays a waltz tune, we for- 
get that waltz time belongs with a gallop. We 
believe that instead of galloping through 
their parts, the beautiful horses are truly 
waltzing. 

In the Officers’ School Ride on exhibition 
day, the horses walk, or trot, or gallop, in what 
is known as broken lines. Uncle Sam explains. 
in a pamphlet of instructions, “The broken line 
consists of departure from and return to the 
long side of the hall by obliques.” 

When the horses cross the hall from one side 
to the other by “obliques,” the long line goes 
diagonally across, by side steps which go for- 
ward at the same time, while the horses con- 
tinually face straight ahead. 

Another beautiful drill is the Serpentine, 
when the horses walk, or trot slowly, in a curv- 
ing line of half circles to the right and to the 
left, the length of the hall. 

The exhibition includes jumping over hur- 
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dles, the monkey drill—when the men ride 
without saddles—and rough riding, all to the 
accompaniment of appropriate music. __ 

Indians, gorgeously dressed in native cos- 
tumes, who come to Washington to visit the 
Great White Father, are often to be seen in 
the audience at the riding hall. When there, 
they do not live up to their reputation for re- 
pressing their emotions. They often laugh and 
seem intensely interested in the hair-raising 
stunts of rough-riding, that make many of us 
close our eyes tight, for fear we may see some 
of our handsome young men get hurt. 

‘Sometimes a shot rings out, which one horse 
understands is the signal for him to play that 
he is shot dead. So down he falls on his side, 
while his rider slips out of his saddle to lie at 
full length behind him, Another shot, perhaps, 
and a second horse plays dead. More shots, 
and galloping horses come straight toward the 
fallen ones and leap across their bodies. Oc- 
casionally a horse does n’t want to play dead, 
and lifts his head. 

Whenever a horse has an unruly spell dur- 
ing the exhibition (which seldom happens) he 
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has to leave the ranks and stand in a corner like 
a bad boy in school. 

Many times, when the horses are racing like 
mad around the hall, one man rides two or 
three at a time. The men fall off their horses, 
and run and jump on again. They ride in all 
sorts of positions, sometimes with their backs 
toward the horses’ heads. They lie on the horses, 
on their backs with feet in the air, while their 
mounts are galloping. Many times they catch 


their horses by the tails and are dragged at - 


their flying heels, to the horror of the breath- 
less guests of Uncle Sam. 

Men fall from their horses, and their com- 
rades rescue them, while going at full gallop. 
They ride as the Indians did on the plains, 
their bodies entirely out of sight, first on one 
side of the horse, then on the other. The horses 
go two, three and four abreast, while the troop- 
ers continue their hair-raising performances. 

The horses seem to change their steps in the 
drills in accordance with the changing music 
of the band, but the fact is, that the music fol- 
lows the gait of the horses. When the horses 
trot, the tramp of their feet is four beats to 
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the measure, or four-four time. When they 
gallop, their gait is in waltz time. Army horses 
have three gaits, the walk, the trot, the gallop. 
The leader of the horses gives his own animal 
the signa! which means, trot, or walk, or waltz. 
The horse instantly obeys. The leader of the 
band always closely watches the leading horse 
and changes his time to marching time, or a 
waltz, according to that leading horse’s steps. 

It would take many pages to describe what 
you see at the cavalry drill; but, after all, it is 
not what you see, that is so thrilling, it is what 
you feel, that cannot be put into words. 

Kvery bit of the instruction serves some use- 
ful purpose to the men whose lives, in times 
of war, depend on proper training in times of 
peace. It isn’t possible to train a horse in a 
day to obey his trooper’s every wish and neces- 
sity, in times of need. Plenty of time for 
proper training means saving the lives of men 
and horses, which otherwise might be need- 
lessly lost. Uncle Sam wishes the men of the 
United States Army to be prepared to live for 
their country on the battlefield, rather than 
to die. 
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When troop after troop have done their 
duty and have left the hall with loud applause 
ringing in their ears, we hear the Field Artil- 
lery approaching. It is a wonderful sight, 
to see a battery of the United States Field 
Artillery come clanking swiftly into the riding 
hall, with the long teams of horses hauling 
caissons and big gun carriages. 

They come dashing madly down the length 
of the hall with such force and speed, it seems 
as if they must surely crash into the gallery 
railing. They make such short turns in the four 
corners, you hold your breath lest they dash 
into the walls. Meantime the band plays the 
Song of the Field Artillery with its matchless 
rhythm, “While the Caissons go Rolling 
Along.” 

Those teams of horses dragging caissons 
and gun carriages seem to fill the hall, even 
when moving slowly. But when they do their 
spectacular feats, with horses galloping and 
equipment jangling, and never get into a tan- 
gle, the sight is marvelous. 
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THE COW RECRUIT AT OLD FORT 
WINGATE 


. T Fort Wingate long ago, a stranger 
A arrived outside the fort and begged 
to be admitted. She did not know the 
password. All she said was ““Moo!” because she 
was a cow. 

Nights were cold up there in the Rocky 
Mountains of New Mexico, seven thousand 
feet above the sea, and besides, the cow was 
lonely. Where she came from, or to whom she 
belonged, she could not tell. But, plainly as 
“moos” and “maas” could say it, she wished to 
join the United States Army. 

She was a big, comfortable-looking red and 
white cow and gave delicious milk. No won- 
der the men gladly welcomed her at that dis- 
tant military post. 

Next day, far and near, went men from the 


garrison, on horseback, in search of the cow’s 
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owner. In all that region spread the story that 
a fine cow had wandered into Fort Wingate. 
But no one ever again claimed that cow, ex- 
cept one of the captains at the post. 

He was in luck. So far as that is concerned, 
so was Uncle Sam’s gentle new cow, because 
she was an army cow ever after. 
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UNCLE SAM’S LITTLE KIDS AND HIS 
LAMBS 


F King George III could take a walk in 
| these days, or a drive in an automobile 
on Uncle Sam’s Experiment Farm in 
Maryland, he would be surprised by the sight 
of our beautiful goats and sheep, and their lit- 
tle kids and lambs. 

That king said, as you may remember, that 
Americans should not be allowed to keep 
sheep. But here is our Uncle Sam himself, 
owning and caring for choice flocks of these 
animals, that American farmers may know all 
that science can teach about goats and sheep. 

Uncle Sam has four kinds of sheep on the 
_ Experiment Farm, Shropshire, Hampshire, 
Southdown and Corriedale. The Shropshire 
sheep have black noses. The Hampshire has a 
black face and long black ears. 'The Corriedale 


is all white. 
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The father sheep are the rams and the 
mother sheep are the ewes. About three hun- 
dred little ram lambs and ewe lambs are born 
every spring on Uncle Sam’s farm. 

When the babies are tiny, they live in sep- 
arate pens with their mothers. They are ten- 
derly cared for by their shepherd, who takes 
personal care of each lamb. They have clean 
beds of straw and are kept warm and com- 
_fortable. After they are a few days old and 
strong on their legs, out they go with their 
mothers to live in other quarters. 

Uncle Sam has found out that what the 
Bible tells us about the “good shepherd”’ is 
true. The good shepherd knows his sheep and 
loves them, too. They know his voice. At the 
Experiment Farm the superintendent’s sis- 
ter will tell you that “good shepherds are born, 
not made.” 3 

Our little lambs have numbers, instead of 
names. Their riumbers and signs that tell their 
family history and when they were born, are 
put on aluminum tags and fastened into their 
ears. This same information is also tattooed in 
one pink ear of each little lamb, so if a tag is 
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lost, the lamb does not lose his identity. His 
ear still tells his story. | 

The shepherd knows each child in the lamb 
nursery so well, that he can tell one from an- 
other, when they are all playing together in a 
big flock. If Number 279 is asked for, he can 
see little Number 279, even at a distance and 
pick him out, as easily as a kindergarten 
teacher can single out a particular child among 
her pupils. He knows the lambs by their faces. 
To most of us, lambs’ faces look alike. 

When all the lambs in a group begin to cry 
at the same time, there is a great racket. Some 
of them say “baa-baa” in high, shrill voices, 
while many of the lambkins sound like human 
babies crying for their dinner. 

Sometimes, but not often, baby lambs lose 
their mothers at the farm. Then they have to 
be fed on the bottle and the shepherds work 
hard to save their lives. Little motherless lambs 
must never be chilled, and it is n’t always easy 
to keep them warm and cuddled. 

The Government experiments with sheep, 
that our farmers may have those that produce 
the best wool. Some sheep have much more 
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grease in their wool than others. Perfect wool, 
to be made into clothing and blankets, must 
have neither too much, nor too little grease. 
There is a building on the farm where the wool 
is tested. The wool samples are first washed 
in gasoline, and then in warm soap-and-water. 
Uncle Sam does all this work for the benefit 
of the wool-growers of our country. He wishes 
them to know what kind of sheep it will pay 
_ them best to keep. 7 

Baby lambs are shy and run away from _ 
strangers, but little kids are not troubled in 
that way. They are much more friendly and 
playful. Kids wish to know everything about 
everything in this interesting world. They are 
delighted to get acquainted with men, women, 
boys and girls, and they wish us all to romp 
and play with them, if we will be so good. 

There are two kinds of goats at the Experi- 
ment Farm: the Toggenburgs that are brown 
with white markings, and peculiar wattles 
hanging from both sides of their chins, and the 
Saanen goats. They get their names from val- 
leys in Switzerland. The Saanen goats are pure 
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white and their babies are much prettier than 
lambs. | 

When a day-old Saanen kid was lifted from 
his pen that we might pet him, his mother 
climbed straight up and looked over the walls 
to find out what we were going to do with her 
baby. She had only one kid, but most goat 
mothers have twins, and sometimes they have 
triplets. 

When the mothers and babies leave their 
pens, where each mother has been alone with 
her own little ones for the first few days of 
their lives, the mothers go back to their own 
stalls and the children become bottle-babies 
and wander at will. It is great fun to see the 
goat-boy give a kid its bottle. He holds the bot- 
tle and the kid braces its four feet and makes 
a stern business of getting all the milk out of 
the bottle without stopping for breath! It is 
a rapid process. : | 

The kids have beautiful times playing to- 
gether and climbing over all the high places. 

At milking-time, the goats take turns going 
into the milking-room and climbing up on the 
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stand to be milked. After the milking is over, 
they go back to their own stalls alone. One 
goat used to lift up a latch and open a gate to 
get back to the place where she belonged. She 
lifted the latch with her head and pushed the 
gate open. 

~ Uncle Sam experiments with goats, that ba- 
bies everywhere may have more and better 
milk. A goat may be kept in a small back 
yard, where it would be impossible to keep a 
cow. Goats’ milk is easily digested and the 
goats require but little care. 

These goats at the United States Experi- 
ment F'arm are not pure bred animals. The 
idea was to produce a kind of goats that could 
give more milk than goats ever gave before. 

In the beginning of the experiments at the 
farm, the fathers were pure bred goats from 
Switzerland, but the mothers were ordinary 
“tin can goats” from South Carolina. 

One of the first-born does with a Saanen 
father and a South Carolina mother, was 
named Number Seventy-eight, when she was a 
little kid. Number Seventy-eight was a re- 
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markable animal and became the founder of 
a long line of Uncle Sam’s goats. She had an 
exceedingly amiable disposition and she gave 
good milk and lots of it—one thousand pounds 
a year, which is the same as five hundred 
quarts. 

All of her daughters, too, were like their 
mother, Number Seventy-eight, and gave un- 
usual quantities of milk. 

Uncle Sam is a wonderful housekeeper and 
all the kids and lambs and their families are 
_ kept perfectly clean and spick-and-span. 

If kids, or lambs, are sick, they have to take 
castor-oil, just like any of us. The shepherd 
gives a sick lamb its castor-oil in a teaspoon. 
He says, “Open your mouth, lambkin,” or 
words to that effect, and then down goes the 
castor-oil. Soon the little lamb is well again. 
Lambs never make a bit of fuss about tak- 
ing that bad medicine and neither do the 
kids. The shepherds say that they seem to 
like castor-oil—they are luckier than some of 
us. 

Uncle Sam’s kids and lambs are lucky, any- 
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way, just to be alive and cared for on the Ex- 
periment Farm, where the scenery is beautiful 
in very direction, the air is pure, and the hills 
are green in lovely Maryland. 
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GUINEA PIGS AT THE UNITED STATES 
EXPERIMENT FARM 


HEN fifteen hundred guinea pigs 
‘ ‘ sing together, there is music in the 
air. The books on natural history 
do not say that guinea pigs sing. However, the 
chirp of a guinea pig is really musical; and if 
you were led blindfolded into the guinea pig 
house at the Maryland Experiment Farm, 
when fifteen hundred of them speak a word 
of their own language, in different keys, at the 
same time, you might believe that a multitude 
of canary-birds were chirping. 

The keepers, who sometimes visit the guinea 
pigs at night, say that the first animal awak- 
ened by the light, will make a remark to his 
family. Immediately all the fathers and moth- 
ers pipe in. The guinea pig babies are awak- 
ened by the amazing chorus, and then there 


are more funny little cries. Not until the lights 
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are out, will they settle down and go to sleep 
again. 

Uncle Sam’s guinea pigs are kept in small 
cages which are cleaned every day. They are 
fed cabbage, lettuce and all grain foods, and 
given plenty of fresh water to drink. They are 
as clean looking as kittens. 

All guinea pigs are pretty little animals, but 
some of them are more dressed up than others. 
The dressed-up ones wear big fur rosettes on 
their coats. The plain long-haired guinea pigs 
came from Peru in the beginning, but the an- 
cestors of those wearing rosettes came from 
Abyssinia. Most of our guinea pigs have 
smooth hair. 

In South America guinea pigs are ane’ as 
food. If rabbits are good to eat, why not guinea 
pigs? 

If you wish to own pet guinea pigs, Uncle 
Sam advises you to keep the little animals 
clean, warm and dry and where the rats cannot 
get them. They must be fed proper food at 
regular times and should be handled as little 
as possible. Their food should be about the 
same that rabbits need. | 
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_ “Three articles,” says Uncle Sam, “should 
be constantly in each hutch, or run—a pan of 
water supplied fresh at least once a day, a 
piece of rock salt, and a pan for dry grain, 
which may contain oats, bran or chopped grain. 
The animals should also have a constant sup- 
ply of hay, of which they eat large quantities, 
and a daily feed of green stuff. They eat al- 
most every kind of green food that is relished 
by rabbits—cabbage, celery tops, and lettuce 
are especially acceptable, but fresh-cut alfalfa 
and clover, spinach, kale, rape, and the like are 
also desirable green foods. For winter it is 
best to have a good supply of cabbages. These 
may be stored in the field, covered with leaves 
or straw, with a layer of soil on top, and may — 
be brought in as wanted, so that they will not 
need to be fed in wilted condition. With a plen- 
tiful supply of green feed, guinea pigs drink 
but little water, yet it is well to have water 
always at hand for them. In the absence of 
green feed, water becomes an absolute neces- 
sity, as these animals refuse to eat grain with- 
out it.” 

If your pet guinea pig chooses to leave home 
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and take a walk in the rain, tell him to put on 
his rubbers and earry his umbrella. Our Uncle 
Sam has learned, so you may tell your pet, that 
unless a guinea pig wishes to die, he must not 
get wet, nor even damp. 

A record is kept of every guinea pig at the 
United States Experiment Farm. Each one 
has a number, but no name. They are identi- 
fied by marks on the ear. 

Each record is kept in a diagram which is 
drawn in the shape of a guinea pig. Inside that 
outline is written the color of the hair, the eyes, 
and the skin of that particular guinea pig, with 
the number which answers the purpose of a 
name. Also in the record is told how many toes 
the guinea pig has. Some of the guinea pigs 
at the Experiment farm have too many toes, 
and some of them have n’t enough. 

These little animals have eyes of three colors. 
They are black-eyed, pink-eyed and red-eyed. 
Some are pure albinos. 

The guinea pig babies are big babies. 
They look as if they might be their own big 
brothers and sisters, when they are born. They 
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are full grown, when they are only three 
months old. 

If you could see how carefully watched these 
animals are at the Experiment Farm, you 
could easily believe that guinea pig families 
will not be able to keep any secrets from our 
Government. Just now Uncle Sam is trying to 
learn about inherited traits from the guinea 
pigs. He is doing this in order that we may 
know what traits are handed down in human 
families from grandfathers and grandmothers, 
and the long, long line of ancestors behind 
them. But what is that to one of Uncle Sam’s 
guinea pigs? Nothing at all, but perfect care 
and a happy life! 


XXXVI 


A FRIENDLY ENEMY 


if HE Continental Army might have ac- 
quired a fine dog early in the history 
| of our nation, but for the fact that the 
Commander-in-Chief was a courteous gentle- 
man. | 
One day at Valley Forge, General Wash- 
ington invited his officers to dine with him. In 
the middle of the dinner, an uninvited guest 
arrived at the party. He came bounding into 
the tent on his four feet, as if he had every 
right to be present and to interrupt the con- 
versation at headquarters. He was a large, 
handsome dog. His clean coat was beautifully 
brushed and he wore a collar. It was plain that 
the dog had a loving master. It was also clearly 
to be seen that the big fellow had traveled a 
long distance and was hungry and thirsty. 


One of the officers at the dinner party was 
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a Frenchman who, influenced by Lafayette, 
was serving our country as a volunteer. He 
wished he might feed that fine dog. Great then 
was his joy when General Washington treated 
the four-footed stranger as a guest and gave 
him a good dinner on a plate. 

Until after he had dined, no one had ven- 
tured too near the big dog. After his dinner 
the grateful creature became friendly and will- 
ingly allowed General Washington to pat him 
on the head and to read the inscription on his 
collar. 

Imagine the surprise of the guests, when the 
Commander-in-Chief of the American Army 
read aloud the two words inscribed on the dog’s 
collar: “General Howe.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Washington 
called an orderly and sent the dog back to the 
British lines under a flag of truce. 

That very afternoon a soldier in a red coat, 
also under a flag of truce, arrived at Valley 
Forge with a letter to General Washington. 
The letter was from General Howe, thanking 
his distinguished enemy for his kindness to a 
dog. 
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We have the French officer to thank for the 
story. He wrote it in his diary before the sun 
went down that day behind the hills at Valley 
Forge. 
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